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TureEE of the greatest authorities on the races which are said to 
inhabit the British Islands are Mr. Edward Augustus Freeman, Mr. 
Samuel Lysons, and Mr. Tony Weller. “If he ain’t got enough out 
on ’em, Sammy, to make him free of the water company for life,” said 
Mr. Weller, “I’m one Dutchman and you're another, and that’s all 
about it.” And in this very strong expression of opinion appear not 
only Mr. Weller’s anthropological views, but also his belief that to 
the mind of any British hearer nothing can appear so absurd as the 
identification of a Dutchman with a Briton. In fact, he was only 
repeating a British proverbial expression. 

Mr. Lysons tells us that Britons are Jews, and holds, so to speak, 
an intermediate position between Mr. Weller and Mr. Freeman ; for 
the latter tells us, unconditionally and dogmatically, according to his 
custom, that he is a Dutchman, and that we are all Dutchmen too. 
And we are prepared to admit that, if Mr. Freeman can write con- 
sistently, if he knows what he means by the terms which he uses, if 
he has carefully considered the relation with other Aryan languages 
of the languages spoken in this country, either before the Norman 
Conquest or after, if he knows either how to reason cr how to write 
with candour, then he is a Dutchman, and there is no Briton who is 
not Dutch. 

In reviewing Mr. Freeman’s work, so far as it has an anthropolo- 
gical bearing, we shall find it necessary to employ mere verbal criti- 
cism in a manner hardly befitting a scientific publication. The fault, 
however, is not ours, but that of the work reviewed ; and we trust 
that, if we cannot add to the knowledge, we may at least contribute 
to the amusement, of our readers. We have long been arguing that 
a strict definition of terms is one of the greatest wants of anthro- 
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pology in all its branches. We now take Mr. Freeman as the best 
possible illustration of an anthropological littérateux who steps reck- 
lessly in where even angels might fear to tread. 

The scope of Mr. Freeman’s work is to show that the Norman 
Conquest, instead of wiping out the race, the laws, and the language 
which existed before it, did but communicate to us a certain foreign 
infusion in all three branches which was speedily absorbed and assimi- 
lated into the pre-existing mass. He has, however, given great pro- 
minence to the history of the country before the year 1066, because, 
as he says, the Englishmen before the Conquest were the same people 
as the Englishmen after it ; while the Englishmen who lived after the 
year 449 were a wholly different people from the Britons who lived 
before that time. It is not our intention at present to consider the 
political effects of the Norman Conquest, to illustrate which he has 
consulted every possible authority, good, bad, and indifferent. We 
will only call attention to the great industry and still greater inge- 
nuity of a gentleman who has already produced three large volumes, 
and is about to produce two more, on the history of a period for 
which there is very little contemporary evidence, and for which, in his 
estimation, contemporary evidence alone is valuable. 

It is tolerably clear that, in the dearth of authentic details, Mr. 
Freeman’s facts must bear to his theories about the same proportion 
which Falstaff’s bread bore to his sack. And the farther we go back, 
the smaller become the facts and the bigger the theories, until, at 
last, the theories are very much like thick clouds in a storm, supported 
on nothing but empty air, and quite impenetrable to mortal vision. 

The fundamental dogma of Mr. Freeman’s work is, that “ the Celtic 
inhabitants of those parts of Britain which had become English at the 
end of the sixth century had been as nearly extirpated as a nation 
can be.” Putting aside the ambiguities which lurk in the expressions 
“ Celtic” and “ become English”, we understand Mr. Freeman to mean 
that the Anglian, Frisian, Saxon, and Jutish invaders, had as nearly 
as possible extirpated the inhabitants of Britain whom they had con- 
quered. The statement is intelligible when translated out of Mr. 
Freeman’s phraseology ; and we believe the chief authorities for it to 
be the penny press and the Saturday Review. Of course, we have no 
right to object to any repetition, even in obscure language, of any 
popular dogma; nor should we have given ourselves the trouble to 
notice it, had not Mr. Freeman undertaken to re-write the works of 
Thierry and Palgrave, because they have drawn from “ careless and 
ill-informed compilers,” while he relies only on ‘‘ contemporary chroni- 
cles and charters”. But here lies our first great difficulty. It is com- 
prehensible that one writer should copy a statement without investi- 
gation ; it is comprehensible that another writer should reject every 
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statement which is not founded upon contemporary evidence ; but Mr. 
Freeman has pursued the first method under pretence of following the 
second. And here, we confess, we find him a little too clever for us. 

We have said that Mr. Freeman is ingenious. He has introduced 
into literature a device well known to watermen on the Thames. They, 
when steering up to a wharf, throw out what, we believe, is commonly 
known as a “‘fender”, and interpose it between the vessel and the hard 
wood-work with which the vessel is in danger of coming into contact. 
Mr. Freeman steers his fragile bark towards the terra firma of 
sound historical criticism, but suddenly grows timid, and interposes 
such a very large “fender”, that he never gets near the shore at all. 
Mr. Freeman’s “ fender” is Dr. Guest. ‘ On these questions,” he tells 
us, “I have little to do except to profess myself, in all essential 
points, an unreserved follower of that illustrious scholar.” And 
“these questions” are the acceptance or non-acceptance of Gildas and 
the earliest portions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as trustworthy his- 
torical evidence. Mr. Freeman has not the courage—we believe he 
would call it Dutch courage—to assert that we find in those authori- 
ties a credible contemporary account of the events which came to pass 
in Britain after the abandonment of the island by the Romans. He 
does not even quote the words of Dr. Guest, who asserts that there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt any of the statements of Gildas. 
Intentionally or unintentionally, we hardly know which, he keeps 
Gildas in the background, and puts forward Dr. Guest, who, so far as 
this matter is concerned, is only Gildas in disguise. It really seems 
to us that Mr. Freeman regards the works which bear the name of 
St. Gildas as Dutch scriptures, inspired by so holy a person that they 
can only be mentioned indirectly through the name of a believer. 

But why Dutch ? it will be asked. We will give the answer in the 
words of Mr. Freeman himself, who, having slain the whole British 
people with the aid of Dr. Guest, proceeds to assert the identity of 
race and language, and preaches a sermon concerning our “ Low 
Dutch stock.” “I use,” he says, “as a technical term, this correct 
and old-fashioned description of the class of languages to which our 
own belongs. The English language is simply Low Dutch, with a 
very small Welsh and a very large Romance infusion into its vocabu- 
ee It should always be borne in mind that our affinity in 
blood and language is, in the first degree with the Low Dutch, in the 
second degree with the Danish. With the High Dutch, the German 
of modern literature, we have no direct connection at all.” 

We have seen a considerable number of absurd statements in con- 
nection with this subject ; but we think Mr. Freeman might have 
spared himself the trouble of writing the last sentence which we have 
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quoted, as we never saw it anywhere stated that the British nation is 
descended from German literature. 

Mr. Freeman, though very much given to verbal quibbling, never 
seems to weigh the words which he uses. “The Lnglish language is 
simply Low Dutch, with a very small We/sh and a very large Romance 
infusion into its vocabulary!” What a clotted mass of nonsense! as 
Mr. Carlyle would say. In the first place, it is exactly like a defini- 
tion of strong grog as simply water, with a very little sugar and a 
great quantity of spirit. Does Mr. Freeman know the meaning of 
the word simply, or does he not? As he is an Oxford Master of Arts, 
we suppose he must know something about Latin. As he professes to 
identify modern English with the language spoken in the south of 
Britain before the Norman Conquest, he ought to know something 
about the history of the word simple in this country. And if he is 
acquainted with Latin, and dues know the meaning of the word simple 
in English, he has afforded us a curious example of a Dutch bull. 
The definition which we have given of strong grog would most in- 
fallibly have been described as a bull had it been given by an Irish- 
man. Mr. Freeman’s definition of the English language runs exactly 
parallel to. the definition of strong grog ; and, therefore, if, as Mr. 
Freeman alleges, he is a Dutchman, his bull must be of Dutch growth 
also. We trust he will not consider it an unjustifiable personality 
if we say that, in the interests of anthropology, we should very much 
like to have some particulars concerning his pedigree. 

The truth is, that this wonderful sentence is but a translation into 
the Freemannic dialect of the obviously false statement put forward 
by the German school, that “the grammar, the blood and soul of the 
language, is as pure and unmixed in English as spoken in the British 
Isles, as it was when spoken on the shores of the German Ocean by 
the Angles, Saxons, and Juts of the continent.” Mr. Freeman, how- 
ever, affects a German simplicity of style which is apt to bear a 
resemblance to the simplicity of German philosophers. Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Freeman must be a philosopher without 
knowing it. The dogma that “ Britons are Dutchmen”, is so very 
much like “ Being is the same as Nothing” and “ Everything is the 
same as its Other”, that, in reading Ze Norman Conquest, we have 
more than once had to pause and look at the title-page in order to 
satisfy ourselves whether we were or were not reading The Secret of 
Hegel. 

To return, however, to the oracular sentence concerning the English 
language, we must take Mr. Freeman’s definitions, written or implied, 
of his own terms, before we can see the whole of its beauties. We 
will begin with the Hnglish language. The following quotations ought 
to show what Mr. Freeman means by it : 
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‘In speaking of the Teutonic inhabitants of Britain, looked at as 
a whole, I invariably use the word ‘ English’; never the words Saxon 
or Anglo-Saxon.” 

“The name by which our forefathers really knew themselves was 


English, and no other...... The people are the English, their tongue 
is the English tongue, their king is the King of the English...... The 


people whom William overcame at Senlac, and over whom he was 
crowned king at Westminster, knew themselves, and were known to 
their conquerors and to all the rest of the world, except the Celts of 
Britain and Ireland, by the name of Hnglish and by the name of 
English alone.” 

“The English language has never either changed its name or lost 
its continuity. In the eyes of the scientific philologer, it is the same 
English language throughout all its modifications.” 

As it was the “English” language, according to Mr. Freeman, which 
was spoken in South Britain before the Norman Conquest, we sup- 
pose we ought to infer that it had “a very large Romance infusion 
into its vocabulary”—a discovery of which we willingly admit that 
Mr. Freeman may fairly claim the whole merit. 

His use of the word “ Welsh” (which is peculiar to himself among 
British writers) is uniformly in the “ Dutch” sense, as he would call 
it—of “ foreign”; 7.e., foreign to the invading Anglians, Saxons, Fri- 
sians, or Jutes. We are not certain that he has anywhere stated this 
in so many words ; but the following quotations preclude all possi- 
bility of doubt on the point : 

“Setting aside the kindred Danes, we have thus assimilated two 
utterly foreign elements, British and French ; what our forefathers 
called Bret-Welsh and Gal-Welsh.”...... 

“Some of the passages collected by Sir Francis Palgrave would 
seem to show that parties of independent Welshmen held out in the fen 
country till a very late date.” 

“If a Welsh king did invite a Jutish chieftain to defend him, that 
invitation was only the occasion, and not the cause, of the conquest 
which now began.” 

It is quite clear that, when Mr. Freeman describes Vortigern as a 
Velsh king, he is speaking from the point of view of the invaders, 
to whom everything not “ Dutch” was “ Welsh.” If so, it is quite 
evident that any infusion into a Low Dutch vocabulary must be 
Welsh, and, in particular, that French or Romance must be Gal- 
Welsh. What, then, Mr. Freeman means by saying that English is 
Low Dutch, with a very small Welsh and a very large Romance in- 
fusion into its vocabulary we can no more understand, than we can 
understand how any compound of three ingredients can be described 
as simply one of them. If we now revert to the parallel definition 
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of strong grog, it will run thus: strong grog is simply water with a 
very small infusion of spirits and a very large infusion of brandy! 

It is hardly credible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that Mr. Freeman, 
who seems to suppose that no one but himself is aware of the differ- 
ence between high-German and low-German languages, proceeds to 
describe them and the people speaking them as if they were all closely 
akin, immediately after he has drawn the distinction. He speaks of 
our * Teutonic settlers,” their “ Teutonic dominion,” their “Teutonic 
speech,” and their “ Teutonic origin,” in language precisely similar to 
that which he applies to the high German dialect, and the people 
speaking them on the Continent. We beg his pardon: he speaks of 
Germany, where high German is spoken, as the “ 7he great Teutonic 
realm,” an expression, which, so far as we are aware, he has never 
applied to any district in which a low German dialect is, or has been, 
spoken. Indeed, if we must confess the truth, we are inclined to 
infer that Mr. Freeman began to discriminate between High and Low 
German after his first volume was written, and that he omitted to 
alter many passages in which the two classes were confused, 

This theory is confirmed by another obvious tag which appears in 
one of Mr. Freeman’s notes. After dilating upon the similarity of all 
* Teutonic” law, high and low alike, he suddenly becomes aware that 
this similarity is not confined to laws written in Teutonic dialects, but 
may be found elsewhere. He dismisses this fact as a mere trifle, 
qualifying the word “ Teutonic” as “rather Aryan,” but not perceiving 
in the least that when he has inserted these two words he has given 
up every thing for which he had previously been contending. It is 
perfectly clear that he has never considered how useful that word 
“Aryan” is in its application to language, and what a terrible mis- 
nomer it is in relation to modern races. It was evidently only at the 
very last moment that the necessity of distinguishing the non-Teu- 
tonic froin the Teutonic, in matters of law, became dimly present to 
his consciousness. But it is still more evident that he has never 
taken the pains to inquire how much of our modern English language 
is Teutonic, and how much of what has been called Teutonic is simply 
Aryan. 

Mr. Freeman, in spite of his pretended adhesion to Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
school of historical criticism, is the very type of the man who takes 
things for granted. He accepts every statement made by Mr, Max 
Miiller in philological matters as law; he accepts as fact every state- 
ment on one side of the race-question in England, no matter by whom 
or when it was made. We have already given one instance of this in 
the sentence expressing his adhesion to everything said by “that illus- 
trious scholar,” Dr. Guest. We shall be able to illustrate the point 
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farther by showing the sense which he attaches to the word “scholar.” 
We find the definition in Mr. Freeman’s character of Alfred, of whom 
he speaks as a “scholar without ostentation,” a “saint, and a scholar,” 
and whom he then describes in the following words:—‘*He shows no 
signs of original genius; he is simply an editor and translator, work- 
ing honestly for the improvement of the subjects whom he loved. 
This is really a purer fame, and one more in harmony with the other 
features of Ailfred’s character than the highest achievements of the 
poet, the historian, or the philosopher. I repeat, then, that Alfred is 
the most perfect character in history.” 

We infer, then, that a scholar is a person who shows no signs of 
original genius; and though he has a fair chance of becoming like the 
most perfect character in history, by reason of this defect, we doubt 
whether Dr. Guest will consider that Mr. Freeman has paid him a 
very high compliment in calling him an illustrious “scholar.” We 
think he deserved something better at the hands of his pupil. It 
will be observed that in the passage last quoted, Alfred is spelled 
Alfred; and this, we must explain, is a form of that scholarship which 
Mr. Freeman believes to be the one thing needful for the discrimina- 
tion of races. ‘As in my History of Federal Government,” says he, 
“T ventured to restore the Greek spelling of proper names, so I now 
follow the example of scholars like Kemble, Lappenberg, and others, 
in employing the genuine spelling of old-English names.” Through- 
out his work, therefore, Alfred becomes /Elfred, Athelstane /thel- 
stan, Ethelbert Zthelberht, and so on. Until we discovered, by Mr. 
Freeman’s assistance, that Alfred was the greatest character in history, 
because he had no original ideas, we thought it possible that the 
illustrious monarch, when not engaged in baking cakes or consulting 
the quacks of the period, might have found leisure to plan something 
analogous to the French Dictionary of the Academy. We confess it 
did seem to us rather strange that the mode of spelling should have 
been definitely fixed before the Norman Conquest, when we were quite 
certain, from an inspection of manuscripts, that no two scribes had 
been consistent with each other either before or after the Conquest, 
until long after the reign of Elizabeth, until some of the greatest 
works in our literature had been written. And we fear we must con- 
fess, also, that we have been unable to discover any Saxon, Anglian, 
Englisc, Anglo-Saxon, Jutish, Frisian, Low-Dutch, or (if Mr. Freeman 
insists upon the word) Old-English Dictionary of the Academy, or any 
indication that there ever was a “genuine” mode of spelling pre- 
Norman names. 

We ask attention to this point, ludicrously trivial as it may appear, 
because it is by his scholarship, his accuracy in small matters, that 
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Mr. Freeman wishes to be judged. His scholarship is the tortoise 
which supports his world, and when the shell of his tortoise is broken, 
away goes his world into space. The real truth is, that the scholars 
Kemble and Lappenberg, whom Mr. Freeman professes to have 
followed, were not consistent in their spelling, and the only authori- 
ties on which they could depend are more inconsistent still. We pro- 
pose to take only one name, as an instance, not because the spelling of 
it varies more than that of any other name, but simply because almost 
any one name might be taken as a fair specimen. The name which 
Englishmen, without any affectation of pedantry, spell “Ethelbert,” 
Mr. Freeman spells Hthelberht. This is the “genuine” spelling—that 
which a scholar ought to adopt. 

Now it happens that there is no contemporary chronicler of the 
time at which Ethelbert, the convert of Augustine, lived. There is a 
charter which is said not to be, but which probably is, a forgery, in 
which the name is not spelled as Mr. Freeman spells it. The manu 
scripts of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle vary greatly in their spelling, as 
will be seen by comparison of the following forms: A&pelbryht, A®pel- 
briht, ASSelbriht, A%Selbyrht, ASelberht, Aigelberht, Egelberht. 
Bede spells the name Aidilberct, and he probably lived nearer 
the time of Ethelbert than any transcriber of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. As, however, Mr. Freeman’s reason for giving us the 
‘‘venuine” spelling is that the pre-Norman names, as generally spelled, 
are a mere chaos of French and Latin corruptions, we must presume 
he thought that Bede was a corruptor because Bede wrote in Latin. 
Whether he did think so or not, we beg leave to inform him that the 
spelling which he has adopted is precisely that which appears in the 
latest manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, written after the 
time when the French and Latin corruptions had begun. Of the two 
best manuscripts of the Chronicle, one gives the spelling A&pelbryht 
the other Apelbriht. We leave him, therefore, to derive all the 
satisfaction possible to him from the contemplation of “Athelberht” 
in print, and will not discuss the absurdity of supposing that the type 
of our modern English printers can faithfully reproduce, with their 
correct value, the vowels and consonants in use before the Conquest. 

We are approaching nearer and nearer to the complete definition of 
that scholarship which, according to Mr. Freeman, is to be our great 
guide in the investigation of race. The possession of original ideas, 
as we have already seen, is a disqualification; the scholar must be a 
servile copyist; he must not copy from any original sources, but from 
other scholars; and if he is writing on English history or the English 
language, his best authority will be a German—a High-Dutchman, as 
Mr. Freeman would say. All this ridiculous affectation of an impos- 
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sible accuracy in trifles is the birth-right of German pedants, who, we 
hope, will in future be left in full possession of it. It is simply an 
instance of that love of petty details for their own sake of which all 
German literature furnishes examples. We believe Mr. Freeman, as ¢ 
Briton, to be capable of better things, though, of course, if he really 
is a Dutchman there is but little hope that his sphere of vision will 
be enlarged beyond the range of scholarship. 

We have, hitherto, omitted to mention one caution, which any per- 
son anxious to be considered a scholar should carefully remember. 
We have seen that it is not enough for him to copy—that he must be 
careful to copy accurately that which is not correct. But he is 
allowed a certain discretion in the language which he may use, and he 
can attain the highest glory only by rendering his vocabulary, his 
idioms, and his grammar, as unlike as possible to the vocabulary 
idioms and grammar in ordinary use in the country in which he lives. 
We have frequently remarked this in the works of German scholars, 
and we must congratulate Mr. Freeman on having soared very high 
in this important branch of his art. 

“A few Celtic,” he says, “and a still fewer Latin words found their 
way into English from the first days of the Conquest.” 

“In short, everywhere but in Britain an intruding nation sat down 
by the side of an older nation, and gradually lost étse// in its mass.” 

“Later thought and study fas at last brought me to an inter- 
mediate position.” 

* Much learning and ingenuity has been spent.” 

“Strictly national churches existed only in those lands of the 
further East, where the religious and the political loyalty of Syrians 
and Egyptians was already equally doubtful, and which were destined 
to fall away at the first touch of the victorious Saracen.” 

“T confess that the calm way in which the Chronicles reckon the 
Prelates among the slain alongside of the Ealdormen looks to me the 
other way.” 

When those students of anthropology (if any there be) who may in- 
tend to abandon the scientific for the scholastic method, have dis- 
covered how Mr. Freeman’s ways look to him and look another way at 
the same time, they may be congratulated on having only one more 
rule to remember. Should they devote themselves to historical 
anthropology, they raust be very careful not to be led away by such 
idle phrases as “the dignity of history.” In order to arrive at Mr. 
Freeman’s fulness of perfection, they must be very indignant with any 
one who presumes to write a single sentence on the side opposed to 
their own—no matter whether the writer be an ancient chronicler or 
a modern author. They must collect a large stock of vituperative 
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epithets, and it may perhaps be of some assistance to them to know 
that Mr. Freeman has already given his sanction to “ stuff,” which is 
a very favourite expression of his, to “wild story,” to “ wild theory,” 
and (we are not inventing) to “mere Billingsgate.” 

Having now, as we believe, given all the information necessary for 
any stray anthropologists who may be so very retrogressive as to desire 
the title of ‘‘scholar,” we will return to Mr. Freeman’s historical 
method. We must, however, state by way of apology for the intrica- 
cies of the maze of scholarship into which we have led our readers, 
that there really was no other way of making his true position intelli- 
gible. He continually reminds us of Falstaff’s description of Mrs. 
Quickly: he is neither fish nor flesh, and no man knows where to 
have him. When he promises to be critical he suddenly becomes 
philological; we ask him for a contemporary chronicler and he gives 
us a word spelled after his own fashion ; we want his definition of race, 
and he tells us of German literature; we want his authorities for the 
extirpation of the Britons, and he remarks that Dr. Guest is an illus- 
trious scholar. But, in addition to the device of interposing Dr. 
Guest as a “fender,” he has another somewhat ingenious, though 
rather simple, method of manufacturing contemporary authorities 
when he wants them. He reads a chronicler who wrote many centu- 
ries after the period under discussion. He finds a statement which 
suits his purpose, and he immediately discovers that this statement 
must have been found in a contemporary ballad or other valuable his- 
torical document. We believe Niebuhr did something of the same 
kind, so there is excellent ‘“ High-Dutch” authority for the process. 
But we venture humbly to remark, from the non-scholastie point of 
view, that in this way it is possible for any writer of history to prove 
any proposition which he may think worth the trouble. 

As we have not extenuated anything, we wish to be specially careful 
that we set down nothing in malice, and we therefore give some 
passages which show the material of which the second string to Mr. 
Freeman’s bow is made. 

“T adopt the description of William of Malmesbury, evidently a 
fragment of a ballad.” 

“In the rhetoric of Henry of Huntingdon we may discern frag- 
ments of a ballad.” : 

“William of Malmesbury has evidently worked out the life of 
A#thelstan with unusual care, seemingly from lost sources, and, amidst 
a great deal of fable we recover some truth.” 

“The deposition of Sigeberht, in 755, was, according to Henry of 
Huntingdon, who is clearly translating some earlier writer, the act of 
the whole West-Saxon people.” 
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“The Amazons are of course a flourish of Henry’s own, out of 
Horace, but the oxen may very likely come from a ballad.” 

“ Bromton (so to call him) must have had some authority before 
him, when he made the significant remark,” ete. 

Had Mr. Freeman wished to arrive at the truth by impartial in- 
vestigation, we think he might have discovered something in Henry 
of Huntingdon which would have illustrated the true character of that 
writer, and many of his predecessors, far better than the imaginary 
extracts from “ ballads,” “lost sources,” and “some authority.” 

Henry of Huntingdon, who lived in the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, has described the effects of the Norman Conquest in language 
precisely similar to that in which Gildas described the subjection of 
Britons to Saxons, Anglians, or Frisians. ‘The Lord,” says Henry, 
“accomplished in the year 1066 a design which he had long con- 
ceived. He delivered over the Anglian race to be utterly exterminated 
by the merciless and crafty Normans.” This is simply the old story 
of Gildas with new actors. 

Putting aside for a moment the question of contemporaneity, we 
may perhaps do some good by pointing out that these monstrous ex- 
aggerations were the natural results of the mental tendencies of a 
dark age. The statements that disease is caused by witchcraft, and 
that a thunderstorm is a miracle, are neither more nor less trustworthy 
than the statements that the Saxons annihilated the Britons, and that 
the Normans exterminated the people which they conquered, whatever 
may be its proper designation. The mental habits which long impeded 
the advance of science had a most damaging effect upon narrations of 
plain matters of fact. There is a good parallel to the fictions of our 
earlier chroniclers in the theories of our first geologists. The first im- 
pulse was to fix the attention exclusively upon one force, to multiply 
it indefinitely, and to explain by it alone every change in the surface 
of the earth. Subterraneous fires bursting through the solid crust 
of our globe, or sudden attacks of the ocean, which submerged whole 
continents, and changed at once the relative positions of sea and land, 
were the only agents which the first enthusiastic investigators were 
content to regard. The causes which are constantly in action around 
us, the almost imperceptible abrasion of the solid rocks, the deposits 
which are slowly but unceasingly made at the mouths of rivers, and 

in the deepest seas, the gradual elevation or depression of certain 
districts, century by century, were overlooked in the intoxication of 
new discoveries. It was reserved for a new generation, animated by a 
new spirit, to detect the origin of the most recent events. The early 
historians were for the most part like the early geologists. They 
magnified what they saw, they invented extraordinary fictions to ac- 
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count for ordinary occurrences, and they often omitted to see, or at 
least to relate, matters which had become familiar to them by ex- 
perience, and which were, perhaps, disregarded by reason of their 
familiarity. Hence arose the fables of universal murder, and of 
nations utterly destroyed, which deserve the same amount of credit as 
the statement that Britain is a floating island, appearing now in one 
part of the Atlantic, now in another. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Freeman makes no such use of this 
passage in Henry of Huntingdon as we have just made, nor is it 
probable that he will see it in the light in which we see it when he tells 
us the effects of the Norman Conquest. As it does not “look his 
way,” he will probably have sufficient discretion to say nothing about 
it, though we confess we see no reason why we should not call it part 
of « contemporary song, and declare that it must therefore be strictly 
true. : 

Another question, however, suggests itself in connexion with Mr. 
Freeman’s lost sources. We should very much like to know from 
what sources he filled in the names which appear in his map of 
“Britain in 597.” We there find Axminster and St. Albans, and 
we can only explain the anachronism on the supposition that there 
must have been some lost ballads in which some prophetic poets sang 
of those places by anticipation. Let no one say that we are hyper- 
critical in raising this objection. Mr. Freeman prides himself on 
his extreme accuracy in matters of that kind. He very carefully 
gives us * Wihtgaresbyrig” instead of “ Carisbrooke”, and he, there- 
fore, had no intention of modernising the names. Axminster! a 
minster in the year 597, the very year in which Augustine, the first 
missionary to the “ Angli’, landed in Kent! St. Albans in the year 597! 
Why, even in the time of Bede, a good century later, the place was 
called “‘ Verlamacaester” or “ Vaetlingacaester’, as he will discover if 
he will look at Bede. (Monuwmenta, p. 114 ; the edition to which he 
commonly refers. ) 

The more we read of The Norman Conquest, and the more we are 
told that Mr. Freeman is a Dutchman, the more apt appear to us the 
lines of Canning : 

“In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch, 
Is giving too little and asking too much.” 

We mean, of course, too little proof and too much belief. For 
what Mr. Freeman’s Dutch theory comes to is this. None but scho- 
lars are worthy of credit ; scholars say Englishmen are Low Dutch, 
and that they and their language were called English before the Nor- 
man Conquest. This is the Dutch faith, which except a man belieye— 


But we were in danger of becoming profane. 
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We have already seen what utter nonsense Mr. Freeman’s own sen- 
tences make when we accept his own terms precisely in the sense 
which he wishes to have attached to them. But, in applying the 
word English to the people conquered at Hastings, even if he could 
be consistent in so doing, Mr. Freeman appears to us to have for- 
gotten a fact, which is of the most vital importance from his point of 
view. If it be, in the eyes of a scholar, a sin to call that people 
Saxon, to call Alfred Alfred, or Eadward Edward, how great a sin 
must it be to call Englise English! Mr. Freeman, with all his affecta- 
tion of accuracy, has converted ¢ into h/ The language spoken in 
South-castern Britain before the Conquest is uniformly called Englisc 
by the writers of that language itself. Here is a point in which Mr. 
Freeman really might have been accurate had he possessed the requi- 
site knowledge of manuscripts. But the great result of his scholar- 
ship seems to be that, in spelling proper names, where the manu- 
scripts differ, he follows the worst ; but in the use of the word 
English he differs from them all. 

it is not worth while to follow him in his long disquisition con- 
cerning the use of the word Saxon. Suffice it to say, that he ad- 
mits it to have been the word used by the Britons to designate their 
enemies, and the word by which those enemies, in the first years of 
invasion, at any rate, designated themselves. It will, probably, be 
apparent to any one but a scholar that where perfect accuracy is im- 
possible there is need of some word which shall distinguish the people 
conquered by the Normans from the more civilised people of a later 
age, and the language which was without any Romance infusion from 
that which is chiefly Romance in vocabulary, and partly Romance in 
grammar. For ourselves, we care little what word may be chosen for 
the purpose, and we have some consolation in the reflection that in 
the matter of terms, confusion can never be worse confounded than it 
is in Mr. Freeman’s book. The hour before daylight is the darkest in 
the twenty-four. 

A criticism of Mr. Freeman’s work is necessarily confined almost 
wholly to a criticism of words. His usual form of argument is the 
ipse dixit; for breadth of view he substitutes endless reiterations of 
his own dogmas in a long line which seems to lead nowhere; and we 
cannot remember more than one important principle which is enunci- 
ated in his book. This great principle is that every people should be 
designated by the name by which it designates itself; and Mr. Free- 
man’s mode of illustrating his meaning is to give the name of Welsh 
to the people conquered by the Saxons. We need hardly say that the 
term is about as appropriate as the term Frenchman, commonly 
applied to a German or any foreigner by an ill-educated cockney. 
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In one respect, however, we must admit that Mr. Freeman is con- 
sistent; as applied to himself, the word Dutch is very appropriate. 
We have given specimens of his language towards his adversaries, of 
his Hegelian philosophy, and of his use of terms; and we feel bound 
to confess that his manner is Low-Dutch, his method High-Dutch, and 
his nomenclature Double-Dutch. 

In conclusion, we must remark that it is high time the different 
scientific problems of race were taken out of the grasp of literary 
amateurs and second-hand philologists. Without impartial historical 
criticism, without a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and psycho- 
logy, it is impossible to discriminate the elements of which a nation 
is composed. Toa knowledge of the last three subjects Mr. Freeman 
makes no pretension; about the first he discourses freely, but we 
have been unable to discover that he has any knowledge of manu- 
scripts, or of the suspicion to which many. of them are exposed. 
Fortunately, however, anthropology has become a study if not a 
science, and to it we believe Mr. Freeman will one day have to re- 
mark in the words of Caliban, 

‘** Thou did’st prevent me, I had peopled else 
This isle with Dutchmen.” 


ON THE NERVOUS, BILIOUS, LYMPHATIC, AND SANGUINE 
TEMPERAMENTS: THEIR CONNECTION WITH 
RACES IN ENGLAND, AND THEIR 
RELATIVE LONGEVITY.* 

By Joun C. Murray, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L. 


HEALTH, and a good prospect of its continuance, are indicated by one 
configuration of person ; disease, or a tendency thereto, by another. 
A little attention will soon enable an accurate observer to perceive 
the distinguishing signs of good and of precarious health. Address 
in this will be much aided by assiduous study of the temperaments 
or peculiarities of bodily and mental characteristics which distinguish 
one man or family from another ; or, as I wish to put it more broadly 
still, one race or variety of a race from another. 

There are four temperaments: the nervous, the bilious, the lym- 
phatic, and the sanguine—each of which is distinguished by a certain 


* A chapter from a Handbook, shortly to be published, intended for As- 
surance Offices and their Agents. 
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shape of head, of face, of body, different colour of hair, of skin, of 
eye. Besides this, there is a dissimilarity of mind, and even more 
or less difference in the quality and colour of the solids and liquids 
which compose the body. 

I take the English to be a nervous nation, and will, therefore, 
adopt the nervous temperament as the standard. The bilious tem- 
perament is possessed of the densest and darkest blood ; and even the 
internal structures are of a firmer and darker colour than in the other 
temperaments—e. 4., the brain, nervous, fibrous, and muscular tissues. 
In the lymphatic, the blood is rich in fat or its elements, and, from 
the mixture of white with the red corpuscles, is more purple in hue. 
It is also the most aqueous. In the sanguine, the blood is reddest, 
and there is more of it than in the other temperaments. It occupies 
a middle place between the nervous and lymphatic with regard to the 
quantity of serum. 

So much novelty of organisation must necessarily cause many 
phases of health; and, consequently, persons are said to possess 
rude, vigorous, robust, strong, perfect, good, delicate, precarious, 
feeble, infirm health. With these qualifications of the term 
health (which in the last four conditions is merely an absence 
of active disease), it is apparent that medicine can never be an exact 
science. Its professors, however, have of late made as giant strides 
in pursuing its peculiarities as have been accomplished in any, the 
most facile and alluring study. Any state of health, from the most 
perfect to its failure in confirmed disease, might occur in the same 
person ; and a model of each temperament may be the subject of any 
disease to which flesh is heir. Nevertheless, experience proves that 
the temperaments are not equally liable to disease : each has its kind 
of health and tendency to particular diseases. This subject seems to 
me to deserve more attention from the directors of assurance com- 
panies than it has yet received.* Agents also would find their ad- 
vantage in carefully studying the physical and mental man, if not to 
discover those who are liable to disease, at least to know among whom 
to look for assurers ; for they will find that of the four temperaments 
many more proposals will be given by persons of the sanguine and 
nervous, than of the bilious and lymphatic—the two former being 
more impulsive and amenable to persuasion than the two latter. 

The temperaments being variable in regard to longevity, I will de- 
scribe them in the order of their life value, the best first. 


* In this age of photographs, might not the sun be taken into consulta- 
tion, and a photograph of each proposer be placed opposite his name in the 
company’s Office ? 
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A. The Nervous Temperament.—The nervous temperament is 
characterised by the body being small and almost feminine, with 
narrow sloping shoulders. The bones are small, the muscles soft and 
fine, capable of sudden and great effort, but soon fatigued. Step 
short, quick, elastic; hands small, soft, and delicate, with firm 
hollow oval palms and taper fingers. Nose small and finely 
moulded, the nostrils inclining to the Grecian or aquiline types, 
delicately curved. Face oval, pale, often spotted with freckles, 
with a blush on each cheek in youth, but waxy in appearance 
after thirty-five. Countenance intelligent. Long large head, ex- 
tending backwards, apt to become soon bald. Standing out 
ears. Long thin round neck. Hair silky, various shades of brown. 
3eard scanty, brown, auburn, or dark auburn. Deep, soft, finely 
curved lips. Weak, but distinct, fervid, tender intonation of voice. 
Small sharp pearly white rounded teeth, which are liable to decay 
soon. Large dark blue sparkling eye, situate near the nose, with 
much white, of a bluish shade, visible under the apple. When hair 
is a deep brown the eye is sometimes brown or hazel. Prominent 
forehead. Powerfully developed, arched, horizontal, eyebrows. Long 
eyelashes. Frequent winking or twitching of one eyelid. Circulation 
quick and easily agitated, so that many persons of this organisation 
believe they have heart disease, although little prone to it. Brain 
and nervous system remarkably active. There is a craving for com- 
panionship and continued excitement, for tobacco and snuff. If not 
fully employed, and the mind well balanced, strong stimulants are 
apt to be indulged in. Generally delicate when young, but after 
passing favourably through the temptations of youth and the anxieties 
of middle life, live to an advanced age. Indeed this is the longest 
lived of the temperaments.* Almost all the miners in the kingdom are 
of this constitution. They also form the bulk of our factory opera- 
tives or their longevity would be even more remarkable. Those who 
are in easy circumstances dress smartly, button up their coat, and are 
frequently seen wearing their hat on the side of their head.t 

They are clever, sensitive, and aspiring, will give and take much 
flattery, have strong likes and dislikes, make good soldiers, novel 


* Joshua Miller, aged 109, now living within two hundred yards from the 
writer, and Mrs. White, whom he knew in York, who lived till 108, were of 
this organism. An old lady in High Street, Gateshead, and another in Bigg 
Market, Newcastle, aged 103 and 105 respectively at death, were nervo- 
bilious. Other instances might be given; but these are from knowledge of 
the persons. 

+ This is in consequence of the shape of the head, which is larger on one 
side than on the other, from the brain in infancy having settled, through gra- 
vitation, to that side while the cranial bones were undeveloped and yielding. 
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writers, public speakers, professional men, merchants, or teachers. 
Weight for weight they are the strongest of men. This temperament 
is bequeathed to us by the Celts, or ancient Britons, and is seen more 
or less pure in Wales, Cornwall, the Highlands of Scotland, and in 
Ireland, where, however, the bilious temperament was infused into 
the south and west by the Phoenicians or Darkmen.* 

The Celts are the oldest European race, being traced to Gomer, the 
eldest son of Japheth. They form the substratum of the English 
peoples. The several baptisms of the race with Belgians, Romans, 
Angles, Saxons, Scandinavians, Normans, &c., only improving, not 
supplanting or destroying, the ancient Britons. Indeed all the intrud- 
ing races did not equal in numbers the original Celtic stock. The 
common impression that the ancient Britons were all driven into 
Wales, Cornwall, and the Highlands, is erroneous. Some of the most 
warlike were so, hence the stronger physique of the Highlander, Welsh, 
and Cornishman. 


B. Bilious Tem) evament.—In this we have tall, masculine, spare, 
bony, muscular men, firm in flesh, and capable of undergoing great 
fatigue continuously. Large high cheekbones, long nose, often well- 
marked Roman, strong, long and broad underjaws, with often a sharp 
dimple in middle of chin, Large square broad front teeth. Firmly 
set mouth, especially the upper lip, indicating character. Head long 
and narrow ; perpendicular, high, narrow square forehead. Neck 
long, thin, and angular, from the muscles standing out. Prominent, 
square, well-placed shoulders. Lungs more deep than broad. Blackt 
coarse thick hair, often curly. Beard frizzled, strong, and heavy, 
sometimes blue-black, but generally a shade lighter than the 
hair of the head. Broad eyelids. Black or deep brown, rather 
hollow eyes, which possess a steady, keen, and penetrating power. 
Conspicuous, horizontal, bushy eyebrows. Complexion dark, or when 
in bad health, whitely, blue-white, or sallow. Long hands, covered 
on back with black hair. Long, hard, hollow, elastic palms, and large 


* The description here given will be recognised to be the nervous tem- 
perament as seen in England, and often in Wales. In Scotland, in conse- 
quence of long continued feuds, the warriors for centuries looked out for the 
largest, most angular, and bilious women for wives; hence the high cheek- 
bones and rugged forms there. In Ireland, peopled by low Celts, the nose 
is less developed; the upper lip deep, broad, thick, and prominent; the 
teeth large, projecting, and conspicuous; and the cheeks slope away from 
the high cheekbones to the angular lower jaw. 

+ Black from excess of iron, sulphur, and oil in it. The nervous comes 
next with regard to the amount of sulphuret of iron; the sanguine next ; 
lastly, the lymphatic. 

VOL, VIII.—NO, XXVIIL 
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thumbs. Fingers square at ends, and large jointed. Vascular system 
largely developed. Blue veins, conspicuous in temples and hands. 
Circulation full, but slow. They are possessed of great energy and 
shrewdness. Talents more solid and reflecting than quick and brilliant. 
Mind irritable and passionate. Voice,a deep bass. Long firm step 
in walking. Impressions, physical and mental, indelible. Liable to 
consumption until thirty-five, after which the tendency becomes 
less until forty, about which age it seems worn out. In those with a pro- 
clivity to, or in the first stage of, consumption, the skin is thick, and 
looks dirty or muddy-white, the eyes are dulland prominent. The pupil 
being very large, and the iris black, the former only and the white of 
the eye are distinguishable. The cheekbones are high, the cheeks 
sunken, and the temples very hollow. The whole countenance is 
ghastly. The joints seem out of proportion large. The individual 
is listless, looks tired, and appears as if there was not strength enough 
to move the heavy framework. The mind, notwithstanding, is capable 
of protracted application. 

This powerful organisation, which is capable of conceiving and ac- 
complishing the greatest undertakings, is, I think, inherited from the 
Romans, who were osseous, muscular, stern, and self-possessed. Also 
from the Belgians, who settled along the south coast, and our Latinised 
Norman conquerors. 


C. Lymphatic or Phlegmatic Temperament.—Are generally tall ; 
when little, it is usually from shortness of legs. After thirty-five 
years, always heavy fat men, with broad high round shoulders, 
short neck, large deep chest, prominent abdomen, broad loins and 
back. Muscles large and lax, hair fair, often a pale yellow, occasion- 
ally brown, skin soft, and purplish white, head small, short, but broad 
and high, with wide, rounded, and often lofty forehead. Eyebrows 
weak and arching. Eyes small and blue. <A white are or portion of 
a circle around outer margin of iris, generally begins about fifty and 
gradually extends until it nearly encircles the pupil (wall eye). Long 
mouth, of a convexo-concave shape. Fleshy lips and nose. Ears flattened, 
and often purple. Face broad, round or almost square, and flushed crim- 
son instead of the bright red seen in the sanguine temperament. Good 
regular teeth. Chin rounded, double, short and heavy, with one or 
two dimples and wrinkles. Scanty whiskers and beard. Voice often 
weak and wheezy. Hands thick, broad, fat, with spatula shaped 
fingers. Features deficient in expression. Phlegmatic persons are 
massive and lethargic in mind and body. Their style of walk is heavy 
and important. The dress corresponds with the man. It is easy, 
careless, and he will frequently be seen with his hat on the back part 
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of his head. Men of this temperament are generally butchers, farmers, 
shopkeepers, foremen, and are often aldermen. They are not enter- 
prising or apt at invention, but plodding and industrious, they stick 
to the same business in the same place for a quarter of a century or 
more, until they acquire a competency. They are distinguished for 
hospitality, hilarity, piety, morality, a good memory, order, punc- 
tuality and cleanliness. Most seen in the centre and south of England. 
Descendants of the Angles and Saxons. Predisposed to apoplexy, 
paralysis, diseases of the heart, inflammation and congestion of the 
lungs, and skin diseases. In young men of consumptive tendency 
the lymphatic formation often presents the following appear- 
ances :—They are tall and thin, with prominent forward shoulders, 
large pupils, and full bluish white glistening eyeballs. Eyelashes 
long or eyelids are red and swollen without lashes. Complexion sallow 
or waxy, with a sickly flush on one or both cheeks. Fingers clubbed 
at ends, nails curved inwards. Gait and expression listless. The 
tumid upper lip and nose, the flabby face and protuberant abdomen 
indicate the lymphatic temperament, should the person be spared to 
represent it. It was the baptism of the Celts, and descendants of 
sritish born Romans with the Angles and Saxons, that has given to 
England its so called “John Bullism.” 


D. The Sanguine Temperament.—Those of this constitution are, 
as a class, handsome and interesting men. Their stature is about 
five feet seven inches. The body is strong, muscular, and well- 
nourished. Chest very large in proportion to body. Shoulders broad, 
square, large, strong, rather high and set well back, throwing sternum 
forward. Neck broad, thick, and rounded. Head short but broad, 
apt to become soon bald. Forehead high, arched both horizontally 
and vertically. The eyes blue, grey, sometimes red or green, full, 
earnest, and transparent. Eyebrows rectilinear, far apart and situate 
near the eye. Nose broad, with dilated nostrils. Hair strong, red, 
chestnut or sandy, when it is often curly. Face oval, florid, expres- 
sive, studded with freckles. Cheekbones wide but well covered. 
Beard red, strong, and wavy. Chin broad, prominent. Mouth small. 
Lips thin, slightly open and pouting, of a rich red colour. Teeth 
small, short, yellow, even, and good. Arms long and powerful. Hands 
strong, broad, hairy on back, with long broad palms and short fingers. 
Walk firm and decided. Voice strong, with a quick clear decisive in- 
tonation. Bloodvessels large, circulation full and active, and the skin, 
being thin, is kept soft with perspiration. Mind is lively and active, 
but mutable, body prompt in responding to its desires. They are strong, 
athletic, ardent in their passions ; speculative, fond of feasting and 
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drinking, use superlatives, are always hopeful, require much air and 
exercise, are rarely ill under fifty-five years of age, or soon recover. 
This forcible temperament I believe to be handed down to us from the 


Danes. 


which is peopled by their descendants. 


It is most seen along the east coast of England and Scotland, 
It is also seen in Cumberland, 


Westmorland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and in the south-west, west, and 
north of Scotland, descendants of Norwegians. I have observed there, 
however, the following differences :—The head, face, neck, and person 
are longer, the forehead square, the cheekbones less covered. The 


hair is fairer, more sandy than red, and often curly. 


The eyes green, 


yellow, or a light blue, also that they are more liable to consumption 


than those of Danish ancestry. 


frequently typical sons of the old sea kings.* 
If a number of men were bathing together it would be easy to say 


which stock each individual represented. 


The best boatmen in the world are 


The nervous man would 


be distinguished by the small spare form; head large and long in pro- 
portion to neck and size of body; fine drooping feminine shoulders 


and white skin. 


The bilious by the long, gaunt, hairy person, square 


handsome shoulders, long head and embrowned epidermis. The lympha- 
tic by the general breadth and massiveness of person, by the short high 
head and pinky hue of cuticle. The sanguine by the breadth of shoulder 
and person in proportion to height, by the short round head, which is 
almost in a vertical line behind with the broad strong neck, and by 
the ruddy skin, of a yellow cast. 

The following table will facilitate the study of the temperaments. 
The nervous and bilious having many points of resemblance ; and the 


lymphathie and sanguine being also often much alike. 


Juxtaposition 


will be useful for the purpose of comparison. (See p. 22. 

Were the different temperaments unmixed, we might more easily 
estimate the life value of each example, but they are often blended by 
intermarriage. Their distinctive features are, however, none the less 
worth studying, for in every second, third, or fourth generation the 
types reappear according to the law of atavism. 
has such a decided leaning to one or other of the temperaments, that 
you will have little difficulty in deciding which is favoured. 

If puzzled at first with what seems to be a well-balanced organism, 
consult “table” page 22, or consider the person to be Celtic, with a 
Belgian, a Roman, a Norman, (i. e. bilious), or Saxon, or Scandinavian 


Besides, every man 


* It is almost needless to say that the form, the features, and the quali- 
ties of the mind, vary within certain limits, according to the class of society 


in which the person moves. 


Luxurious ease, lifelong study, or hard labour 


—each sets a certain stamp upon the physique and countenance of the 


votary or the slave. 
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additament, hence you would call the nondescript nervo-bilious, nervo- 
lymphatic, or nervo-sanguine in temperament, the nervous being 
the predominating temperament in Britain, and even in so-called 
Saxon England. Its general prevalence may be accounted for by the 
statement previously made, and believed to be correct, that all the 
intruding races together did not equal in numbers the original Celtic 
stock. Besides the arguments which Pike has adduced in support of 
this hypothesis, it is apparent that when one race takes possession by 
settling or by conquest of the lands of another, especially if across sea, 
there will always be more males than females among the trespassers, 
who, if of a superior physique, will find admirers among the resident 
females in the one case, or seize them by right of conquest in the other ; 
the offspring of such unions from their surroundings will grow up more 
like the mother than the foreign father. To England it would 
seem but few women came among the entrants, hence Englishmen 
shuuld be half Celtic. Besides, such Britons as did not fly before the 
conquerors were made slaves by the Romans and Teutons ; and as 
each victor would, at the lowest computation, keep one slave, the 
peoples of England must be at least 75 per cent. Celtic. Again, by 
migration from Scotland, less Teutonised than England, and from 
Ireland, Wales, and Corawall, almost unmixed Celts, a gradual but 
sure, and [ think sensible return to the ancient nervous race is going 
on. I may add that all women, in civilised countries at least, are 
like the original inhabitants, and consequently all, or nearly all, 
Englishwomen are nervous. This rule has held except, it may be, 
in Palestine, where the aboriginal females were slaughtered in larger 
proportion than usual. 

It may be objected to the racial solution now suggested of the 
derivation of temperaments as seen in Great Britain, that Aristotle 
and Galen wrote on the temperaments and their relations to 
states of health. To me this only proves the tendency which exists 
in races, seemingly as a development of caste to separate into two or 
more varieties, each of which, after a time (especially if a mountain 
be interposed) harden into a coherent nationality, possessed of attri- 
butes of body and mind notably distinct from the original. It also 
indicates that the Greeks, although a nervous race, and the Romans, 
who were a bilious one, were composed of mixed peoples. We do not 
know how many thousand years are required to indurate a sept into 
a people recognisably distinct from the original stock, but the same 
propensity which occasioned the differentiation will instinctively resist 
amalgamation. This probably explains why, in many places, e. g., 
the centre of England and Scotland, but especially in Wales, such an 
antipathy is felt among country people to red haired persons, quite 
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4 ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


irrespective of, and even opposed to fashion. This attraction of cohesion 
in a consolidated unity has, doubtless, much to do with election in 
love affairs. Matrimonial affinity may be in great part the cause why 
the inhabitants of Britain are not homogeneous, why a typical English- 
man or Briton is not to be found, our grand titular “John Bull” 
notwithstanding. Model representatives of each tribe of the invaders 
still stand boldly out, and to this day are to be found massed where 
they were most numerous one thousand years ago.* It would therefore 
seem that race stocks do not mix ; that racial hybridity is resisted by 
extinction or return to the original type, e. g.: A lymphatic man 
marries a woman of nervous temperament; either they have no issue, 
or the children are lymphatic or nervous ; or depuration may occur in 
the grandchildren, who may be striking representatives of the ancestral 
Teuton or Celt.t Yet the nervous and lymphatic temperaments are 
the best correlates and interact most beneficially upon each other, 
the former or Celtic giving nerve, the latter or Saxon, muscle and 
stature. 

The characteristics of the temperaments are less recognisable after 
fifty years of age, from the hair becoming grey, the eyes lighter in 
colour, the shoulders round, the person fat or lean, ete. ; but the 
long head cannot change into a round one, nor the short person 
become tall. The mind will remain the same, and the state of 
health will also aid observation. I would here observe that a tem- 
perament, e.g. the nervous, will not, under ordinary circumstances, 
be nervous, in the usual acceptation of that word. It is called nervous 
because full of nerve—strong. It is only when its powers are too 
much called upon that the brain and spinal marrow suffer, or nervous 
excitement supervenes. Nor is the bilious constitution the diseased- 
looking object drawn by Lavater. Tastes are various, but I would 
call the bilious man the best specimen of the genus homo, The lym- 


* It has been well observed by a distinguished anthropologist that rail- 
ways, instead of tending to mix the population, rather render migration 
unnecessary. 

+ Fowler gives a remarkable instance in point. Two gentlemen were in- 
troduced to each other, who had such an extraordinary resemblance that a 
stranger could scarcely distinguish the one from the other. Upon tracing 
their genealogy back, it was found that they were descended from the same 
ancestors of five hundred years before. No intermarriages had occurred 
during the interval, one line having lived in England, and the other in 
Canada. This occurs in nations as in families. You can tell at a glance a 
Frenchman, an Italian, a Dutchman, a Dane. The French, who are a 
branch of the same race with the ancient Britons, are nervous ; the Italians 
bilious, though more effeminate than the old Romans; the Dutchman 
phlegmatic ; and the Dane still sanguine. 
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MURRAY ON TEMPERAMENTS. 25 
phatic and sanguine men are always fine examples of manhood, but 
soon after fifty years of age become liable to diseases resulting from 
fatty degeneration. 

In order to utilise the preceding description of temperaments, [ had 
drawn out a table exhibiting the diseases to which each is most liable, 
but upon revision, before despatching it for the present number of the 
Anthropological Review, I discovered some errors which could not be cor- 
rected without more minute information than the Registrar General’s 
reports afford. As the required particulars have not yet come to 
hand, I must content myself with giving results which can be arrived 
at upon such data as are available, omitting the details with regard 
to causes of death. To find the following estimation of the relative 
value of life in individuals of each temperament, I have taken North 
and South Wales, Monmouthshire, Cornwall, and the Scotch counties 
of Inverness, Aberdeen, Perth, and Argyle, with a united population 
in 1861 of 2,202,975, as representatives of the nervous tempera- 
ment, and they may also be taken as the standard for females. The 
West Midland counties of England, viz., Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, 
with a population of 2,436,568, as representatives of the Saxon and 
lymphatic temperament ; and Lincolnshire, the three Ridings of York- 
shire, Cumberland, and Westmorland, with a population of 2,685,906, 
to represent the Scandinavians and sanguine temperament, forming 
altogether 7,325,449, or more than one third of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, if we exclude the mixed community in London. I have 
not been able to calculate the relative life value of the bilious tempera- 
ment in the same way, as it is distributed generally throughout Great 
Britain. It is, as already stated, most common along the south coast 
of England, but even there its representatives are not sufliciently 
massed for local statistics to afford reliable information. I have there- 
fore placed it as accurately as I could from my own observation. The 
nervous temperament is tolerably pure in the areas taken. I have super- 
added the death rate in Ireland. First, among 2,253,436 Celts (with 
a slight admixture of the bilious temperament), who inhabit the three 
western districts, and, secondly, in 3,545,531 partially Teutonised 
Celts, living in the other five divisions of the island. Although the 
death rate in the first three divisions is low, it is equal to what 
ought to be the normal mortality, viz., 14 or 15 deaths per 1,000 
living. I do not, however, intend founding any arguments upon its 
near accordance with what is assumed to be the healthy death rate, 
for there having been only one report issued as yet for the sister 
isle, many deaths were doubtless unrecorded. The West Midland 
counties of England are selected as the lymphatic area, because 
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2,400,000 Saxons cannot be found equally pure in any other part of 
England. The South Midland, or south-eastern counties, or picked 
counties out of each might have been taken, but the former contains 
so many of Danish ancestry, and the latter a large proportion of 
Belgian descent, that an adequate number of pure Saxons could not 
be had for comparison with the other temperaments. There are more 
Celts in the West Midland counties than the average in the rest of 
England ; but this only tends to improve the longevity of the Saxon 
counties, and will make their death-rate a better guide to the life 
value of the most common mixture of temperaments in England, 
namely, the nervo-lymphatic. It will also aid in counteracting the 
high rate of mortality in Birmingham (26 in the 1,000). The sanguine 
constitution is likewise considerably modified by a large admixture of 
the lymphatic in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and by a diffuse Celtic 
population ; this again will help to rescue it from a still higher death- 
rate, and will be advantageous in rendering the result more like what 
we find in a town, or mixed population. The association with a 
healthier people also serves as a correction of the high death rate in 
Leeds and Sheffield. 

Death-Rate of the Temperaments, exhibiting the Number of Deaths in each 
out of 1000 living, in 1867, from the Registrar-General’s Reports for, 
Great Britain (last Reports).* 

Deaths per 1000 of 


the population, 
both sexes, 


Nervous Temperament.—In the three western divisions of Ireland, 
Celts, with a slight admixture of the 
Bilious temperament. ............ccccessecees 14°216 
In Eastern and Midland divisions, Celts, 


associated and baptised with Teutons... 17-800 
mo P In Wales, Cornwall, Monmouthshire, In- 
verness, Aberdeen, Perth, and Argyle... 19-999 
Bilious Temperament.—Throughout Great Britain (estimated)....., 20°400 
Lymphatic Temperament.—In the West Midland counties............ 20°905 
Sanguine Temperament.—In Lincoln, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and 
Te IES. satin pad idesdaccdsnntevdeiescceace 22-999 
Average death-rate for the year 1867, England 
NIIID Snr nc si caccchacncknnicncgacsscwedinwsscuctaces 21:977 
Average death-rate for England for the last 
PENNE OMI gsc onestcase acdueateccentabsespeccassiuocines 22°420 


Supposing the Irish returns to be correct, three more Teutonised 
Celts, and six more British Celts die per 1,000 annually than among 
the Western or purest Celts. But, taking the British Celts as the 
standard for the nervous temperament in England, 1-978 less per 
1,000 died in 1867 than in all England ; -401 less than the bilious ; 


* Corrected according to increase of population since 1861. 
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“906 less than the lymphatic ; and 3-000 less than the sanguine. Ac- 
cording to the Carlisle tables, I make the expectation of life at 30 
years of age, 


For a person of the YRS. MOS. YRS. MOS. 
Nervous Temperament ............ 68 6, ora Generation............ 50 0 
Bilious Po about 67 8, ora Generation............ 49 0 
Lymphatic cc. + -aenenpbeue 66 9, ora Generation............ 47 9 
Sanguine | iaeaenaneee 63 4, ora Generation............ 43 6 


The representative divisions selected having only four large towns, 
their united death rate averages *702 per 1,000 less than that of all 
England ; therefore, to calculate the expectation of life for a resident 
in a populous or unhealthy town, it would be necessary to deduct six 
years from that given above, more or less, according to the tempera- 
ment, and other circumstances. The proportion of deaths in each of 
the temperaments, of 65 years and upwards, tends to substantiate 
the above estimate. 


Nervous Temperament in Ireland 277°5 in every 1000 deaths are over 65 yrs. 


Nervous Temperament in Britain 263 a » are over 65 yrs. 
Bilious - about 240 = » are over 65 yrs. 
Lymphatic ie 210.5 ef » are over 65 yrs. 
Sanguine - 191 “ » are over 65 yrs. 


Exception may be taken to the foregoing tables, in consequence of 
the conditions of life not being the same in each of the areas selected 
to represent the temperaments, therefore no dependence can be placed 
in the results; that to be accurate in conclusions of such moment, 
individuals should be nizely chosen, living in the same place, equal in 
age, and social position, &c. To these reasonable objections I would 
reply that, from the nature of the inquiry, exactitude cannot be ob- 
tained, but I have endeavoured to come near it. I have given some 
attention to the meteorology, geclogy, manufactures,* and other cir- 


* In the Celtic area, lead and copper miners, aged 30, have about six 
years shorter expectation of life than the English average; slate quarrymen 
four to five years less ; coal and iron miners, two years ; iron workers, one year. 
Flannel weavers, on the contrary, rather exceed the expectation. In the 
West Midland counties, potters and glass-housemen three years less than 
the average ; miners, two years; iron workers, one year; while silk and 
other weavers live two and a half years beyond the Registrar-General’s esti- 
mate for all England. In the Scandinavian districts, at the same age, the 
shortest lived are the razor, knife, fork, and scissor grinders and file cutters 
of Sheffield. Next come the mill operatives and blacksmiths, three years 
less than the average; miners, two years; spinners, one year; mill-wrights 
and wool workers, better than the expectation. Woollen weavers have two 
and a half years longer expectancy than all England, or about three and a 
half years more than the area as a whole. 
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cumstances which would affect the health of the representative areas, 
and do not think that much advantage rests with any one of them. 
In the matter of population, ¢e.g., the Celtic is the rarest, and the 
Saxon the densest ; but whatever benefit might accrue to the Celt from 
the sparseness of habitations is counteracted by over-crowding, viz., 
by the greater number of families in a house and in a room than in 
the other districts. Where there is no overcrowding, density of popu- 
lation alone does not produce a high rate of mortality (more than 20 
in the 1000). London, with 3,082,372 souls located on 78,000 square 
acres—i.e., 39 persons to the acre—has the same death-rate as the 
sanguine area, with 2-4 acres to each individual. I may add that I 
have studied the temperaments in the north, south, east, and west 
of England and Scotland, also on the Continent, and that a table 
which I have spent much time in preparing relative to temperamental 
health, taken exclusively from urban populations, shows congruous 
results with table p. 27. I have, however, preferred taking the 
Registrar General’s reports as the basis on which to form conclusions. 
Should my view of the derivation of temperaments as seen in Britain 
not be accepted, I would still ask credence to the life value assigned 
to each temperament. All the calculations have been made from an 
average of both sexes. Females are better lives than males, their 
average death-rate for the last 30 years being 21°51, against 23°33 
per 1,000 males. After 30 years of age females may be calculated to 
be about equal in regard to life expectation with the nervous tempera- 
ment. 





QUATREFAGES ON THE PROGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY.* 





A curious and interesting result is recorded at p. 307 of the examina- 
tion of heads found in the fosse of the Morgue, most of them being 
those of suicides, which exhibited superior characteristics, and to the 
passage we must refer the reader. The shape of the skull is alluded to 
as indicative of the character of the race. We are, however, subse- 
quently told,—“ Much more marked (accidentée) than the skull, the 
face affords observations still more numerous. Each of its traits 
merits our attention, if we were writing an elaborate (detaillé) work. . . 


* Continued from page 239, No. xxvi. 
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In the craniometrique tables of M. Pruner-Bey, eleven measures are 
attributed to the face, properly so called, not comprising the forehead.” 
(P. 309.) “The head and the face together supply other characters 
of great importance to be regarded” (d’une appréciation moins délicate), 
(p. 307.) 

After a discussion respecting the radical cranial difference between 
men and monkeys, we are told that as regards the difference between 
men and women, “ everything else being alike, the brain of the woman 
is a little less heavy than that of the man, and M. Broca has shown 
that it is so also at all the different ages of life.” (P. 323.) It would 
be important as well to ascertain and to demonstrate, which a minute 
and careful inquiry might effect, the actual and essential difference, 
if any, between the precise texture, and the temperament also, of the 
brain of those of different sexes, and to trace its direct influence on 
the character of both. This should be pursued in the case of animals, 
especially the larger ones, as well as of man. Probably the difference 
would be found pretty nearly analogous to the difference in the 
respect alluded to of the general natural frame. But this is matter 
of conjecture only, and the subject is too important by far, alike to 
the physiologist and the anthropologist, and possibly to the jurist as 
well, for us to be satisfied with any but the most conclusive facts that 
can be obtained. Comparisons between the brains of negroes and 
those of Europeans are subsequently instituted (pp. 326-330). In the 
section on “ reports of the brain relative to intelligence,” it is inquired 
whether “certain points are not more or less exclusively reserved for 
the exercise of each of the intellectual faculties, and up to what point 
of intelligence is the development of the material organs, which serve 
for those manifestations, either together or in detail?.... In general 
one seems to accord a certain intellectual superiority to man when the 
head presents a marked (prononcé) development.” (P. 334.) Gall 
and Spurzheim are, however, condemned for “ the application they have 
made of the principles” of the science, while “the principle itself” is 
pronounced to be “independent of that application, and ought to be 
regarded as true to an extent which yet remains to be determined.” 
(P. 335.) 

On the subject of the exercise of the mind, it is remarked with 
truth, and which experience and observation will serve to establish, 
that “attention, however rapid, is successive, and not simultaneous.” 
(P. 336.) In regard to what has been erronevusly termed the faculty 
of language,—a term made use of by phrenologists more especially,— 
M. Dalby, we are told, has well remarked, in reference to the nervous 
system connected with the leading functions of a living being, seeing 
that the brain is not an organic creator of ideas, but ag organic 
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transformer of impressions, that the faculty of language is a result, and 
not an elementary property. (P. 337.) 

An ingenious and practical suggestion, we are told, was made, to 
inquire at Paris, of one of the principal makers of hats, as to their 
average size, when it appeared that they were longer and larger than 
the dimensions of the head of Cuvier. ‘“ He sold every year a certain 
number of hats, which evidently were not all sold to men of genius. 
The volume of the head, and that of the brain, are very far, it would 
seem, from being the strict measure of intelligence.” (P. 341.) In 
the case of brain, indeed, and it is so in many other cases, energy 
appears more important than the quantity. (P. 342.) 

Among all the different human races, the period of gestation 
appears to be the same. (P. 343.) This fact is adduced by our author 
as an argument in favour of the unity of the human species. It further 
appears that, no particular causes operating to create a difference, the 
average duration of human life is much the same in all the various 
races of men. (P. 348). The majority of diseases are also common 
to people of different races alike. (Pp. 351-352). These two latter 
facts may perhaps be cited in favour of the unity of the human 
species. They prove unquestionably the affinity between different 
races, and are in favour of unity so far only as this affinity is of itself 
a proof of the unity. 

On the subject of mixing or crossing races, the following interesting 
fact is recorded :—“ We may remark, in passing, as to the extent of 
crossing, that when he possesses, in consequence, three quarts of white 
blood, the man of colour is intellectually equal to the purely white 
man.” (P. 354.) The following curious circumstance is also re- 
lated :—“‘ Certain people isolated in the middle of the sea, and 
rarely visited, pretend that the arrival of a stranger occasions a sen- 
sation of cold. In Europe the inhabitants of St. Hilda (Hebrides, 
McCulloch) ; in the ocean the Tahiti (Van Couver) ; the Maoris, 
(Diffenbach) experience the same sensation.” (P. 359.) Sickness is 
also said to break out on the arrival of a strange ship, although the 
crew isin good health. (/d.) It is, moreover, a singular circumstance 
which has come within our own knowledge, that many of the same 
superstitions which are to be found in the remote islands alluded to, 
and which are common also to the North American Indians, will be 
found among our own sailors, and those of Holland and France, as well 
as among the peasantry of those countries, and even among our own. 

In the chapter on “ intellectual characters” we find it remarked that 
‘animals have voice, man only speech.’ This truth, proclaimed by 
Aristotle, is universally accepted in our day. All the world acknowledges 
that language is one of the highest attributes of the human species. The 
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languages, that is to say, the various forms that language assumes 
among different human races, their subdivisions, their ramifications, 
have for the same reason, as differential and characteristic facts, an 
importance by themselves.” (P. 363.) One theory which is referred 
to, assimilates the language of men to the singing of birds, and the 
different cries of animals. (P. 366.) The process of language is next 
traced from the vocabulary to the grammar, and thence to the lan- 
guage complete. (P. 368.) In regard to the common origin of differ- 
ent languages we are told that “The community of a single word has 
not any signification ; but the probability of a common origin is already 
three to one when there are two common words ; more than ten to 
one when there are three. When the number of common words is six, 
the probability is more than seventeen hundred, and near an hundred 
thousand when it is eight. It is almost certain that, when there are 
eight words common to two different languages, they originally be- 
longed to the same language.” (Pp. 369, 370.) Languages are here 
comprised into “ monosyllable, agglutinative, and that of fluxions.” 
(P. 370.) “Also there exist three linguistic types, as there are 
three physical types, the black, the yellow, and the white.” (JZd.) 
“The monosyllable languages represent the most rudimentary human 
languages.” (Jb.) Writing is, so to say, to speech what that is to 
thought. (P. 372. 

The last chapter contained in the third part of this work which 
is entitled “Characters moral and religious,” is one of great in- 
terest and great value. Reference is here made to the higher 
moral state of savages, in many instances, than that of civilised 
man. (Pp. 402, 403. The outrages and immoralities practised by 
so-called civilised people against barbarians, are here, of course, 
alluded to ; and the exalted moral tone found to exist in certain of these 
uations, both as regards their laws and their line of conduct, contrasts 
strongly and strangely with the dishonesty and laxity exhibited by the 
(by courtesy) termed Christian and civilised persons who invade their 
territories, and who find these people whom they so condemn and 
perhaps try to convert, in no way deficient either in sense of shame 
or sense of honour. (P. 406.) Some admirable and very forcible 
remarks will here be found on the subject of the erroneous and im- 
perfect notions which we possess respecting the religious opinions and 
feelings of certain barbarous nations, more especially as regards a 
future life, and the notion of a God; and the rash and injudicious 
course of conduct too often adopted by some of our missionaries. 
“The lively faith of the missionary is frequently also a cause of error. 
Whatever may be the Christian communion which he represents, he 
generally arrives among a people whom he desires to convert, having 
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a hatred of their belief, and which he regards as the production of a 
demon. Too often he does not inquire, nor take any account, much 
less know anything about them. His sole object is to eradicate these 
opinions. In his eyes there is but one religion, for theirs is not a 
true religion.” (P. 409.) The laity, however, our author seems to think, 
understand these people better. (Pp. 410-411.) And he well ob- 
serves, in a subsequent page, that,—‘in the scientific study of re- 
ligions, it is necessary to be careful against proceeding after the 
fashion of the physiologist, who having obtained his experience from 
the vertebra, refuses to recognise among the inferior animals the 
functions of an animal, because they are more simple and more ob- 
scure.” (P. 424.) He maintains that any people is entitled to be 
termed “ religious” if they believe in a supreme being, and a future 
state. (P. 425.) Burouf, he informs us, distinguishes religions into 
great and small. In the first he includes the Christian, Jewish, Ma- 
homedan, Bramish, and’ Buddist. The others are classed in the 
second division. M. d’Avezac records of the Yebons that “they be- 
lieve in a supreme being, who is one, the creator ond governor of all 
things, and to whom they address daily, and in a humble posture, a 
prayer, which is indeed universally (nationale) used, and which any 
Christian might repeat. They also believe in another life, in which 
punishment is inflicted on the wicked, and rewards are reserved for 
the good. The Boschmien also recognise the existence of one Kaang, 
or chief, who resides in heaven; and they say to him, ‘ Thou that 
seest not with the eyes, that understandest the heart.’ With these 
people death is but a sleep.” (P. 430.) 

Professor de Quatrefages, in another part of his work, makes the 
following very sound and sensible observations upon the intercourse 
of Europeans with heathen people, and the erroneous opinions which 
we are too apt to form concerning them. 

“The most frequent cause of error, to which I believe I ought to 
call attention, has its source in the high opinion which the European 
has of himself, together with the contempt with which he generally 
receives the report of other people, and, above all, with which he 
treats them, whether barbarous or savages. For instance, a traveller, 
who generally speaks their language very badly, will interrogate some 
persons upon the delicate questions of the Divinity, a future life, ete. 
Those of whom he inquires, not understanding him, will exhibit 
signs of doubt or of denial, without any real comprehension of the 
questions put. On his part, the European misunderstands them ; to 
him they only appear degraded beings, incapable of any except the 
lowest conceptions ; and he will conclude, without any hesitation, 
that these people have no notion either of God or of another life ; 
and his assertion, shortly repeated, will be readily received as true by 
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those readers who consider these people strangers to our civilisation 
in nearly the same way that he does. The history of travellers sup- 
plies us here with numerous examples—Hottentots, Caffres, Bech- 
manns.” (P. 408.) 


“Mixed Races” form the subject of the fourth part, of which the 
first chapter treats on “the general phenomena of mixed breeds in 
the human race.” Our author here remarks that “in ordinary mar- 
riages, the general hereditary tendency, both with father and mother, 
is to reproduce the being entire. When two races of animals or 
vegetables cross themselves, that is to say, when the parents possess 
different characteristics, there is necessarily a contest ; and that con- 
test is so much the more lively as the races are more distinct one 
from the other. Each of the parents endeavours to transmit all its 
characteristics to its produce. This must necessarily be the result 
where there is a compromise between these two tendencies which are 
contrary, and sometimes opposed.” (P. 437.) He subsequently ob- 
serves that “ the consequence of this double action will be this result, 
that the character which is engendered will differ very notoriously 
from the correspondent character in the two parents.” (Pp. 437, 438.) 
He then proceeds to trace the results of cross breeds through succes- 
sive generations, more especially in “the fusion of certain characters, 
the juxtaposition of certain others, and the appearance of new charac- 
ters which did not exist in either of the two parents.” (P. 438.) He 
here remarks—“ It is impossible for me not to be struck with the 
little attention paid to the influence of morality upon the life of 
generations.” (P. 446.) 

“The general character of mixed races” is treated on in chapter I. 
He here states, —“ We have already remarked that the crossing between 
human races prevents in a high degree the default of uniformity in 
the productions observed with vegetables and with animals. 

In a crossed union, the products are more easily of a single type when 
the parents are not simple varieties of the same race.” (P. 450.) In 
the case of a marriage between a negro woman and a white man, the 
son “resembled the father in intelligence, and his instincts gener- 
ally.” His “ physical being was negro, his intellectnal and moral 
being white.” (P. 451.) In the section on “ the influence of father 
and mother,” it is remarked that “ when two human races meet, it 
is very seldom that they are equal. . . . . . the superior race 
supplies the father, the mother belongs to the inferior race.” (P. 452.) 
We are also told that “ each parent has a tendency to transmit to its 
offspring those of its characteristics which rule over the corresponding 
characteristics of the other, at least when special circumstances do 
not produce a contrary normal hereditary action.” (P. 453.) 
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The third and concluding chapter treats on “the general results of 
crossings in the human race.” The effect of consanguineous marriages 
is discussed, and some interesting results are disclosed. We are 
moreover told that “if a disease exists in both the parents, and is of 
the same nature, it increases still more in the infants.” (P. 462.) 
The Arabs are pointed out as the purest race on the face of the globe. 
(P. 466). Some trite remarks on civilisation, ancient and modern, 
are to be found in this chapter. The mixed races, it is said, have 
done the most to advance it. “Indeed, each new mixture engenders 
a superior civilisation. . . . . . The pure races which we have 
seen peopling Europe have all come toa state of barbarism.” (P. 488.) 
He concludes, therefore, that the crossing of the human race is a 
grand cause of progress. And he refers to different nations, particu- 
larly the Americans, in support of his theory. That the infusion of 
white blood will produce intelligence, that of black blood vigour, we 
presume to be the principle on which he proceeds. 

In the appendix to this very valuable and comprehensive work is 
discussed at large “the application of the natural method to the 
classification of the human races.” The effect of the fusion and mutual 
crossing of characters, is inquired into here. Our author remarks on 
this head that “it is necessary to apply the natural method rigorously 
to the human races, such as the zoologists and botanists of the pre- 
sent day recognise. That is to say, in the researches which they 
carry on, it is necessary to take into account all the characteristics, 
not to neglect any, to determine their relative value, and not to come 
to a decision until after having studied them in the most complete 
manner possible.” (P. 499.) 

Such is the work before us, the general contents of which we have 
endeavoured to make known to our readers, presenting an analytical 
view of it as far as was practical during the progress of our discussion 
of its merits. The various points urged we have boldly challenged, 
where they appeared to us to be to any extent tainted with error, and 
have freely canvassed the arguments adduced, as well as carefully 
examined the important and varied facts which are here collected 
together. The production of this vast undertaking,—vast rather from 
the amount of labour and of thought which its production must have 

cost, than from its actual literary dimensions,—must have been the 
effort of a life, although, in the performance of his task, the author has 
doubtless been animated far more by the ardent love of science, than 
by the hope of any adequate pecuniary recompense. Grateful, there- 
fore, ought every Anthropologist, every philosopher, every man who 
studies human nature, or who desires to understand his own nature, to 
feel to the writer of this profound and masterly exposition of the first 
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and greatest of all the sciences. Whether we consider the matter which 
has been amassed, the researches that have been instituted, or the 
reasoning and reflection evinced, the work must be pronounced to be 
one which alike does honour to the author, and reflects credit on the 
age in which it was produced. Not only to the material, but to the 
mental and moral branch of the science, the present treatise is, more- 
over, of great value. As regards this branch of the subject, the facts 
are important, the speculations original, the reasonings acute, ana the 
conclusions sound. As a compendium of the entire science of Anthro- 
pology, it is indeed of the very first importance. It has reduced to a 
system what before was scattered in disjointed treatises ; and has called 
out of chaos, and arranged in order and symmetry, the loose and 
shapeless fragments which have been hitherto floating about. Pro- 
fessor De Quatrefages stands foremost in the noble rank of those 
pioneers of philosophy, who have conferred a benefit on mankind with 
difficulty to be estimated, by boldly entering and exploring certain of 
those trackless, and as yet unexplored regions of science, which none 
before him have dared to invade; and his great work must long re- 
main as the most durable and most suitable trophy of his grand 
triumph in the cause of philosophy, by which his most ardent admirers 
could desire to see him honoured. 


REPORT OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE SECTION FOR 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY, AT THE 
CONGRESS OF GERMAN NATURALISTS 
AND PHYSICIANS.* 


Ar the sitting of September 20th, Professor V. Carus treated of the 
scope of anthropology and its necessary connection with archeology 
and geology, of our scanty knowledge of the anatomy of races, of 
the still imperfect method of cranial measurement, and of the 
cautious application of the affinity of languages, as recommended by 
Max Miiller. Even the fact, that all races produce by their inter- 
mixture fertile bastards, is not yet fully established. With reference 
to the antiquity of the human species, and animals contemporaneous 
with man, we should not neglect popular traditions—those of the 


* Held at Dresden from the 18th to 24th September, 1868. (Abridged 
from the Report of Professor Schaatfhausen in the Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 
vol. iii, 1869.) 
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dragon, for instance. Councillor von Brandt observed that the legend 
of the gryphi which, according to Herodotus, guard the gold in the 
Ural, perhaps, refers to the rhinoceros. A passage in the Antigone 
of Sophocles refers to the domestication of bos primigenius. Dr. 
Schleiden expressed his opinion that these old traditions are not purely 
imaginary, but rest on an historical basis. 

At the sitting of September 21st, Dr. Weinhold read a paper, com- 
municated by Herr Fr. Rhode, “ On the Origin of Traditions of the 
Dragon.” 

Dr. Schetelig delivered an address “On Race Differences in the 
East of Asia.” We must distinguish between the Malay and the 
PolyneSian element. The population of the Sunda Islands, in the 
Malay Archipelago, possesses a pleasant exterior. The face is more 
broad than oval, without projecting cheek-bones, and indicates an 
infantile nature. They are more inclined to navigation than to agri- 
culture. Marriages with Europeans seem to be fertile, and to im- 
prove the race. The disinclination of the Malays to hard work fa- 
vours the immigration of Chinese. The Polynesian Archipelago cannot 
be easily limited, and the description of this race by external marks 
is difficult. The physical character is more child-like and indolent. 
That there is a close affinity between the two races is fully established. 
The Malay skull has small zygomatic bones, a very constant base- 
length of ninety-six to ninety-eight millimétres, a constant equal 
height, a so-called false prognathism, mostly a flat roof, and the occi- 
pital squama and parietal bones form two planes standing almost per- 
pendicular to each other. The Polynesian skulls, which are by no 
means confined to the Carolines, are immoderately long, nearly two 
hundred millimetres ; the base is also long, very narrow, moderately 
high, with great breadth of the zygomatic bones. The skulls are 
always heavy and massive, compared with the thin Malay skulls. 
Viewed in profile, the contour is arched ; viewed in front, the skull 
is roof-shaped. Deviations from this type are due to foreign influ- 
ences. The Malay and Polynesian races are thus allied by language, 
but separated by cranial formation. 

Dr. Ehlers confirms the differences of the cranial form, and asks the 
reason of the obliquity of the Malay skulls in the collection of Blu- 
menbach at Géttingen. 

Dr. Schetelig replies that the Malay skull is so thin that it may 
well have been flattened in early infancy by sleeping on one side, 
which produced no such effect on the thick skulls of the Polynesians. 
Transitions between both cranial forms are unknown, except in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Professor Schaaffhausen observed that, after examining the skulls 
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in various collections, he had arrived at the same conclusions. Some, 
following Rudolphi’s proposal, have dropped the Malay race ; but it 
has a distinct cranial form, certainly not arisen from intermixture— 
a form which, in outline and some peculiarities, most approaches that 
of the orang, and which is strikingly seen in the skull of an idiotic 
Malay woman in the museum of Leyden, and described by Hal- 
bertsma. All] Austral negroes, Papuas, Australians, and Van Diemen- 
landers, are allied by their cranial form, and separated by it from the 
Malays. Yvans had proved that the handsome physical form of some 
chiefs and aristocratic families in the Indian Archipelago is due to 
Arab blood. Despite the simian resemblance, the rotund Malay skull, 
which corresponds with the delicate bodily structure of the race, stands 
higher in development than the Polynesian skull, the form of which 
is produced by a greater development of muscular force. Cook and 
Forster had already distinguished the light brown and black races of 
the South Sea Islands. As regards the obliquity of the skulls of 
Asiatic people, Von Siebold had already expressed the opinion, that 
in the Japanese it resulted from sleeping upon a wooden block scooped 
out for the reception of the head. Halbertsma said that the asym- 
metry of the Japanese skulls did not arise from one-sided synostosis, 
but from external pressure upon the soft skulls of the children, who 
from the second year sleep on the hard ground. Of one hundred and 
twenty-five skulls, there were but nineteen symmetrical ; two-thirds 
of the oblique skulls were flattened on the left side. The frequency 
of asyrametry in the skulls of the insane was to that of the 
sane as 3: 2, so that it seems to influence mental development, as 
asserted by Foville and others with reference to French skulls de- 
formed by pressure—a view which is denied by Morton and Townsend 
with reference to Indian skulls. The softness of the skull of Asiatic 
peoples, which was already known to Herodotus, probably arises from 
some unknown cause in the nutrition of these people. 

In the sitting of September 22nd, Herr von Brandt made some 
remarks on the Reindeer, the Bison, and the Auerochs. The reindeer 
lived still, according to ancient authors, in Germany at the time of 
Cesar. Lartet commits the fault of confounding the Bison and 
Auerochs, although he founds upon them separate periods. Dr. Wein- 
hold, at the conclusion of the sitting, remarks that the notions touch- 
ing the terms anthropology, ethnology, and ethnography, are still un- 
settled and often misapplied. The psychical part must not be 
neglected in anthropology, as psychical manifestations are of the 
greatest importance in judging of the capacity for improvement of the 
so-called inferior races. 

At the sitting of September 23, Dr. P. Gleisberg showed a partial 
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microcephalic skull, and an entire cast of a microcephalus sent by 
Professor Reichenbach. Dr.Gleisberg defined Cretinism as an endemic 
congenital imbecility, in which, in different degrees, the thyroid 
gland, the skeleton, the skull, the nervous system, especially the 
brain, is affected. The thyroid gland presents mostly a cystous de- 
generation. In the osseous system all kinds of changes are perceived, 
which may be reduced to inflammatory disturbances, namely, hyperos- 
totic, osteomalaceous, rhachitic processes. The pathological processes 
in the nervous system are also predominantly of an inflammatory 
nature. These three conditions are combined in every possible degree 
in every instance of cretinism, so that, whilst the one has only a goitre 
or a hump, or is only so far obtuse, to occupy as ‘‘a blockhead” a 
place in human society, another may present the highest degree of 
imbecility combined with rhachitic deformed limbs, and considerable 
hypertrophy of the thyroid gland. Still the imbecility stands in no 
direct relation to the tumefaction of this gland, as there are many 
cases in which there is goitre without imbecility and vice-versd. 
Touching the pathology of the Cretin-skull, Gleisberg is of opinion 
that micro- and hydro-cephalus arise from the same source and only 
represent different degrees of the same condition. Microcephalus is 
mainly produced by premature closure of the cranial bones, when, in 
consequence of chronic inflammation, the bones coalesce, by which 
the fiirther growth of the skull, especially as regards its capacity, is 
obstructed. Under certain circumstances the result is a considerable 
reduction of the anterior cranial capacity. If only one or only two 
cranial sutures coalesce, as in this case the coronal suture and the 
right squamous, we have the partial microcephalus. If, on the other 
hand, there is a premature closure of almost all the sutures, we see 
the perfect microcephalus, in which the cranium is sometimes changed 
into a deformed, thick walled osseous capsule, scarcely as big as a 
man’s fist. There exist, however, instances of microcephali in whom, 
in consequence of an arrest of osseous growth, the cranial bones do 
not coalesce during the whole life. Often there is a complication of 
microcephalus with external hydrocephalus. Too early a closure of 
the spheno-occipital suture produces brachycephaly. The second factor 
of cerebral affection in Cretins is an inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes, originating during foetal life, and which, by more or less 
profuse secretion of water in the arachnoid and the ventricles, and 
even in the substance of the brain, limits its growth and variously 
modifies the cranial form. Microcephali are throughout hydrocephali, 
at least the liquor ventriculorum was always found increased in quan- 
tity. As regards the inflammatory nature of the process, the post 
mortem eXamination of anew born microcephalus showed unmistakable 
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traces of meningitis. The exudative processes do not, however, con- 
stitute the sole causes of arrested cerebral development. They do 
not explain the absence of cerebral parts such as the thalami optici, 
the corpora striata, the eminentia quadrigemina, the posterior (very 
frequently, according to Lucae), and of the anterior convolutions ; we 
must then confess that the laws for the defective development of these 
parts are as yet to be discovered. 

Professor Lucae thinks that Cretinism should be distinguished from 
idiocy. He asserts that many skulls described and delineated by 
Virchow as Cretin-skulls do not belong to that category. In many 
cases, he thinks, it is very doubtful whether inflammation was the 
cause of premature synostosis. Neither can he in race skulls, bow- 
ever peculiar their form, assume synostosis as the cause of the shapes, 
as Virchow has done in his treatise on Cretinism. He (Lucae) con- 
siders a premature (7. e. before puberty) synostosis suture spheno-occt- 
pitalis, as the most frequent cause of short heads, and agrees so far 
with Virchow, who, in the above mentioned case of a new-born micro- 
cephalus, held the closure of the spheno-occipital suture as the cause 
of brachycephaly. Lucae thinks, also, that microcephali have a great 
resemblance to the Aztecs. The delineations upon American monu- 
ments are, perhaps, representing idiots, who were looked upon as 
sacred. Even now the ignorant population of the Alps has a similar 
superstition as regards their Cretins; hence they are called béats, 
or innocents, 

Professor Schaaffhausen said that he also was of opinion that hydro- 
cephaly and microcephaly proceeded from the same source. We may 
assume that the microcephalus was hydrocephalic during foetal life, 
and that in consequence of pressure several cerebral parts had wasted. 
The hydrocephalus Lursts after a maximum of expansion. The cere- 
bral water escapes and the previously expanded brain collapses. The 
discharge may take place through one of the fontanellesof the cranium, 
The so-called Aztecs, exhibited some years ago, were unquestionably 
of a pathological nature. Kilian said that he detected at a depression 
in the occipital bone the trace of the fissure through which the foetal 
cerebral water had escaped. They were after birth very weakly, with 
crooked limbs, and were only kept alive by the greatest attention of 
their relatives, whose object was to make money by their exhibition. 

Professor Lucae called the attention of the members to the views 
of Carl Vogt, who formerly asserted the direct descent of man from 
the ape, but lately only called man the cousin of the ape, by assuming 
that microcephali were the parent stock both of the simian and human 
species. In direct contradiction to this theory stood the fact, that 
male microcephali possessed very scantily developed sexual organs. 
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Vogt, concluded Professor Lucae, might as well have derived man 
directly from the acephalus, since between the microcephalus to the 
anencephalus there exist all imaginable transitions. 

Professor Schaaffhausen then made some remarks on dwarfs. Ina 
dwarf aged 61 the brain presented a very considerable convoluted 
appearance, not as a mark of great intelligence, but as the result of a 
contracted cranium, not much exceeding the infantile form, and which 
limited the expansion of the cerebral surface, although the cranial 
sutures had remained open. 

Dr. Schetelig doubted the influence of synostosis of the sutures on 
the shape of the skull; at all events the premature closure of the 
basal suture (sutura spheno-occipitalis) has not that importance 
ascribed to it, as he had seen extremely short heads without a synos- 
tosis of the basal suture. This brachycephaly was, however, a rare 
peculiarity, and not of a pathological origin. 

After a discussion between Dr. Seidlitz and Professor Lucae, the 
latter again stated that Vogt looked upon atavism as the cause of 
microcephaly. He (Lucae) considered that there were three momenta 
which determine the cranial form: the sutures, the brain, and the 
muscles. Synostosis cannot be considered as the sole momentum. 

Schaaffhausen then observed that the form of the closed sutures 
may indicate the time when the synostosis happened. In infancy the 
sutures are simple, with advancing age the teeth become longer and 
more pointed. As when the sutures have coalesced no further de- 
posit takes place at the points, we might, by the smallness or absence 
of the teeth in the sutnre, recognise a premature coalescence. 

At the last sitting, held September 24th, Dr. Schetelig read a 
paper on Northern Skulls of Jutland and Méens of the stone period. 
These crania are distinguished by their round shape, a prominence of 
the superciliary region, perfectly straight jaws, flat worn-down teeth, 
and a projecting occiput. They vary much individually, even in those 
of the same grave and family. Some inferences may be drawn from 
these skulls, about fifty in number. The circumference was pretty 
large, amounting from 500 to 550 millimétres. The rotundity indi- 
cates a certain civilisation ; the projection of the occipital squama is 
only found in peoples of the Indo-Germanic race, which seems to indi- 
cate that a strong growth of the posterior lobes of the hemispheres 
favours the greater developemnt of the brain. The proportion of 
the base to the sum of the circumference, and the height of the 
cranium, is an important index as regards the civilisation scale of a 
race. He considered that the peoples of the stone period in Denmark 
were of the same stock as those of the British Islands, which are 
ysually called Celts, At the conclusion of the sitting the president, 
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Professor Carus of Leipzig, proposed that for all the future meetings 
of German naturalists there should be established a permanent section 
for Anthropology and Ethnology, a proposition which was carried by 
acclamation. 








INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR ARCHAOLOGY AND 
HISTORY.* 


THE programme of the section for Primitive History contained the 
following questions for discussion :— 

1. What do we know touching the beginning of human civilisation ; 
what was the quality of the first habitations and graves, of aliment 
and dress, of weapons and implements of man in the primitive period ? 

2. What influence had the use of different materials, stone, bone, 
wood, gold, bronze, and iron upon the first works of art ? 

3. Is the division of primitive history into a stone, bronze, and iron 
period for the old world generally applicable, or has not, in certain 
countries, the iron-period preceded the bronze-period ? 

4, Are there any marks on the stone implements of the caves by 
which we may determine their relative age, and is the more or less 
marked so-called patina, and the thickness of the covering sinter, a 
sure index ; or are these latter dependent on accidental circumstances ? 

5. Are there any starting points to determine the reindeer period in 
Central Europe ? 

6. What reliance can be placed on the estimations hitherto made 
on the age of the pile buildings, and are the rude stone implements 
found in them contemporaneous with those in the caves? 

Sitting of September 15. Herr Geiger, of Frankfort-on-Maine, read a 
paper “On the Primitive History of Humanity viewed by the Light 
of Language, with Special Reference to Implements.” 

With reference to implements, the author remarked that we must dis- 
tinguish between primary and secondary implements. The implement, 
considered in its development, resembles the natural organ ; like the 
latter, it has its transformation and differentiation. Man had at the 
beginning no other implements than he possessed in his organs, but 
with the improvement of his power of perception he improved his im- 
plements. Shall we ever, concludes the author, be able to clear up 
the night of the primitive period? Shall we ever reach the goal of 
perfection we strive at? We know not; all that we know is that 
there is an inner voice which irresistibly calls upon us to go forward. 


* Held at Bonn, September 14th to September 21st, 1868. (Abridged from 
the Report of Professor Schaafhausen, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, vol. iii, 1869.) 
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Herr Von Quast entirely dissented from the fundamental views of 
the preceding speaker, and contended that there exists no fact proving 
the original savage condition of mankind. Man has degenerated 
from a divine condition. He contended, also, that the oldest monu- 
ments of human culture show an excellence as yet unreached. 

Schaafhausen refuted this assertion by stating that the monuments 
of the primitive period, as well as the implements, were crude ; and 
that, moreover, the human remains of the most remote period pre- 
sented the character of a lower organisation. 

Professor Zestermann, of Leipsig, drew attention to the remarks of 
classical authors on the early history of mankind in relation to aliment, 
dress, and habitation. The Arcadians lived on grass, leaves, acorns, 
and fruit ; they lived on cereals only at a later period. There were 
anthrophagi in all countries. It is related that the Scythians drank 
blood ; even in the “ Nibelungenlied,” the drinking of blood is men- 
tioned. 

Herr von Eichwald remarked that Herodotus speaks of anthropo- 
phagy in Russia among the most northern tribes of the Fins and 
Samoieds, which name signifies men who eat each other. Among the 
Ostiaks of the tribe of the Samoieds, children were eaten during a 
famine, which occurred about five years ago, Anthropophagy is, how- 
ever, not a natural condition of man; the structure of the human 
teeth shows that he is not a carnivorous but rather a vegetable 


feeder. 
Sitting of September 16. Herr von Eichwald read a paperon Tschudish 


antiquities of European and Asiatic Russia. There are numerous 
monuments of a very remote period in the Altai and Ural as well as 
in the plains, which are ascribed to an old people called in Siberia 
T'schud. In eastern Asia the word Tschud signifies foreign; in the 
west of European Russia, the Russians give even now the name Tschud 
to peoples belonging to the Finnish stock. In the Government 
Olonetz, there lived, not long since, a small people who called them- 
selves Tschud, and who spoke Finnish. The Asiatic Fins, who knew 
the working of metals, were driven to the north by the Turco-Tatar 
peoples. At that time the great caravan trade with the Greek colo- 
nies on the northern shore of the Pontus was completely ruined. 
There are found in the Tschudish graves weapons and ornaments in- 
dicating a high civilisation. It seems that stone weapons were first 
manufactured by the Celts who, according to Plutarch, migrated 
from the south of the Ural westwards and northwards. They and 
the Gauls proceeded first, then the Cimbrians, then the Germans and 
Goths, and last came the Wends, to the west of Europe. The author 
presented for inspection Tschudish antiquities, consisting of a hammer 
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of sandstone, a celt and staff of bronze, a knife, a dagger, a needle of 
silver containing copper, a swallow and a bear of bronze with human 
faces, probably amulets, etc. 

Professor Petersen, of Hamburg, then read an extract from his 
work On the Bronze Age of Ancient Peoples. 

The author alluded to the different views entertained by archeolo- 
gists. J. Grimm called the bronze-age an insoluble enigma. Others 
held that bronze-culture came from Asia ; others ascribed it alter- 
nately to the Celts, the Greeks, Etruscans and Romans ; Nilsson, with 
greater probability, to the Phoenicians. Waitz derived it from Africa, 
and Webel from England. According to Brugsch all the metals were 
known in Egypt nearly three thousand years B.c. At Homer's time, 
the finest bronze works came from Phoenicia ; even iron implements 
are mentioned. The bronze period lasted in Italy down to the ex- 
pulsion of the kings. Everything speaks in favour of the origin of 
bronze-culture in Egypt or Western Asia and of its spread by the 
Phoenicians. 

September 17. Count Przezdiecki, of Posen, reported that in the 
Czeszewer lake near Golancz, Duchy of Posen, there were found 
traces of pile works, and in them vessels of a black not quite burnt 
clay ornamented with straight lines; also, granite hatchets, bones, 
and horns. A portion of these objects is now in the Museum of the 
University of Krakau. 

Professor Schaaffhausen then exhibited the well-known Neander- 
skull with some parts of the skeleton belonging to it, as the most re- 
markable relic of the primitive man, and which had given rise to so 
many erroneous views, by some of the greatest authorities. He still 
held the opinion that these bones were the oldest relics of the early 
inhabitants of Europe, and afforded the proofs of a low organisation, 
such as is, at the present time, not met with amongst the rudest 
nations. The abnormal cranial form is neither artificial by pressure, 
nor a morbid form ; nor owing to a premature closure of the sutures ; 
nor is it to be considered, as Vogt will have it, as the cranium of an 
idiot. Mayer at first called this ancient inhabitant of .the Neander 
valley ‘ Paleeander ;” but further investigation induced him, on ac- 
count of the crooked thigh bones, to express the comical opinion that 
the bones might have belonged to a Cossack who perished in these 
parts in 1814. 

Professor Zestermann informed the meeting that he had received a 
letter from Professor Geinitz, stating that in the Tribotsch valley, near 
Militz, in Saxony, there was found six feet under the uppermost Lehm- 
bed a portion of a human skeleton. 

September 19. Professor Zestermann read a paper on the burial of 
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the dead in primitive times. The Baleares pounded their dead and 


placed the remains in earthen vessels for burial (Diod. 
2, coll. v. 17,1.) The Scythians buried their princes 1 


Stcul. v. 18, 
inder a tent, 


which was supported by four perpendicular, and four horizontal 
lances, and thus had the form of the stone sepulchral chambers found 


in Germany. 


Herr Otto Schmitz gave a sketch of the life of the wild Apaches, 
amongst whom he was during several months an involuntary resident. 
The region which they frequent is limited by the rivers Rio Grande 


del Norte and Rio Colorado, between 30° and 35° N.L. 
mostly stony plateau from two to seven thousand feet al 


It forms a 
»0ve the sea 


level. It is intersected by some few rain stream beds, which, in the 
course of time, excavate channels one thousand feet deep and from 


seven hundred to several thousand feet wide. The rive 


r bed is only 


filled during the short rainy period. Where the alluvium retains the 
moisture, the valley is extremely fertile. The sky is clear during ten 


months. The rain lasts a fortnight in April and about 
October and November. Then stags, antelopes, mou 
bears and hyenas leave their retreats in the valleys. 


six weeks in 
ntain sheep, 
The Apaches 


also now begin to prey on their fellow men. About seven hundred 


A.D., when the Tolteks of Central Mexico migrated to tl 


1e north and 


built cities up to the Rio Grande and the northern Sonora, they found 


already the savages of the stony desert. Possibly the 
Pimas in the west, and the Moqni and Zuni-Indians are 
ants of the Tolteks. The Dominican and Franciscan m 


agricultural 
the descend- 
onks tried in 


vain, under the protection of the Spanish military stations, to spread 


religion and culture among the Apaches. The tamed 


Indians, the 


Mexicans and Europeans, all look upon the Apaches as human beasts of 
prey, whose destruction is beset with difficulties. In the year 1860 
the Spanish Government paid three hundred dollars for every Apache 


scalp ; the price was lately reduced. Still the scalps came 


in sparingly. 


The Apache is very muscular, especially in the chest and the arms ; 
the leg is not so well formed ; the calf is thin ; the foot not so flat as 
in the negro ; yet in short distances the Apache is incredibly fleet. 


The hair has the same length in both sexes, it hangs 


down to the 


shoulder, and is of a dull black. The skull shows, compared with 


other Indians, by the oblique direction of the apertures 


of the eyes, 


that it approaches the Mongol type. The cheekbones are very pro- 


minent, the mouth is broad, the lips narrow. The ey 


e is not dull 


and dark brown as that of the North-Indian, but has a glassy aspect. 


The average height is five feet and-a-half; the women 
shorter. The resistance of the Apache to hunger, thirst, 


ire not much 
temperature 


and wounds is most remarkable. The Apaches have no other physi- 
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cian than nature; nor did the author find any patients among them 
or any healing herbs. The skin is yellow or reddish brown as if sun- 
burnt, and, except on the head, shews no hair. The leathery thick- 
ness of the skin seems to serve them as a dress. When a coverlet or 
clothes are found amongst the booty they are worn simply as trophies. 
They walk about uncovered in the greatest heat of the sun ; still they 
prepare, like the Pimas, a cool head-cover of glutinous clay. During 
cold nights the Apache looks about for a depression in the soil, and 
constructs with stones, earth, and leaves, a burrow eighteen inches deep 
and three feet broad, into which he squeezes himself naked. Who 
possesses a skin or coverlet, uses it, but he does not require it. The 
Apaches shun everything that resembles a house, and they feel them- 
selves uncomfortable if they cannot sleep in the open air. They be- 
paint the face with red and blue lines; but this is not a general 
custom as among the Comanches, who, as regards morals, stand far 
above the Apaches. The women wear as ornaments or dress some- 
times skins ornamented with lines, but which have no significance. 
The aliment consists of acorns, nuts, gourds, beans of the Meskit 
bush, game, inclusive of rats, mice, snakes, and horses and asses 
ridden to death. The flesh is eaten partly raw, partly roasted on the 
spit. Cannibalism seems formerly to have obtained amongst them ; 
for on a question to that effect they replied that the Peintahs, a tribe 
living to the north of them, have a salty taste and are not good for 
eating. Their sole weapons are arrows and spears. The arrow-heads are 
of hard wood, obsidian, iron or copper which is found pure, rarely of 
a kind of bronze, which is equal in hardness and elasticity to steel, 
and is said to be produced by the melting of copper with green leaves. 
The Apaches either proceed singly or in small companies of ten with- 
out any chief. For great expeditions they unite under chiefs. During 
this period the chief has a temporary property. He has the right to 
claim a number of girls for his own use ; a piece of skin is plaited in 
their hair, then no one dare touch them. If the chief marries one a 
bundle of arrows is broken over her head. Apart from this privilege 
of the chief, there is no marriage amongst them. The children remain 
with the mother until they can gather fruit, catch rats or snakes, when 
they disperse among the horde. In most cases the mother suckles 
them to the third year. The women are not very prolific rarely pro- 
ducing oftener than in intervals of three years, and become sterile at an 
early period. It is difficult to determine their age, as they have 
scarcely a notion of years and never count them. Just as the sick 
recover without physic so do the women from their confinement. 
They usually deliver themselves, dividing the umbilical cord by crush- 
ing the same between two blunt stones, and instead of washing the 
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child, they powder it with dry sand. On approaching death the 
patient is laid aside. Lamentations are rarely heard. When a chief 
or one of his wives dies, the corpse is bound in skin strips, and placed 
on the slope of a hill on the sunny side, and covered with stones or 
earth. The notion of a future better life, or of a great spirit, as 
prevalent among many Indians, does not exist amongst them. The 
only festival they celebrate is that of the full moon. Fires are then 
kindled and an intoxicating liquor prepared from the cactus juice fer- 
menting in the shell of gourds. They generally lie down, and when 
the moon rises they commence howling and imitating the cries of 
animals. They commence with a cry like that of whining children 
and swell it to the howling of the blood hound, then comes the hoarse 
cry of the hyena, then louder and louder until the echo resounds. 
Then follows a sudden silence, and instead of the voices of wild beasts 
there comes now the bleating of the ass. Then there is general 
laughter or rather a noisy grinning, and then the rhythm commences 
again, and lasts during the whole night until the mvon sets. The 
Apaches keep no domestic animals ; they steal and eat them during 
their flight. The animals are not slaughtered but torn asunder 
alive. Despite many powerful frames, there are also some stunted, who 
are left behind during an expedition, and either starve to death or 
are killed. The Apache has no courage ; he only fights from an am- 
buscade. He speaks little and expresses his wants more by gestures 
than by sounds. He has no word for greeting or for leavetaking. 
The language is like most American languages, a speaking in sentences, 
rather than in words. The sounds are predominantly guttural, so 
that very loud speaking is almost impossible. There is a click in the 
language like that in the Upper Columbia. The auxiliary verb “ to 
be” does not exist ; they use instead the personal pronouns. Their 
numeral system is decimal and, perhaps, formed by the Spanish priests 
from Apache words. These hordes, which rove in a district as large 
as Germany, are computed to count five thousand fighting men. 
Half a century ago the Spaniards computed them at twenty thousand 
warriors. 

At the conclusion of the sitting, Professor Jacobi, of Leipzig, de- 
livered an address on the origin of the term Teutons. He believes that 
the name is derived from the winding coasts of Mecklenburg, Hol- 
stein, and Schleswig, and is, therefore, topographic: Z'ut and deith, 
means winding. 
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ON THE DEFORMITIES OF THE CRANIUM IN RELATION TO 
INTELLECT AND BEAUTY. 
By D. Kine, M.D. 


At the last meeting of the Ethnological Society for the Session 
1869, Dr. King read his paper on “ Deformities artificial and de- 
formities natural.” Of deformity artificial the Flat Heads of North 
America afford anexample. Here is conformity of error, and the alter- 
ation that takes place is mere displacement of the cerebral mass, and of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, which has, neither mentally nor physically, 
any deteriorating effect. The frontal sinuses are, however, almost 
entirely obliterated, but whether the sense of smell is affected is a 
problem yet to be solved. 

The flat heads are peculiar to America, if we except the Avarians, 
a Turco-Ural race, inhabiting the countries between the Don and the 
Volga ; and the flat heads are now restricted to certain tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the Columbia River, which flows into the Pacific 
Ocean. The same habit prevailed among the ancient Peruvians, and 
it only shows the infant state of the Anthropologist, when Tiedemann 
and Pentland maintained that these flattened skulls owed their singu- 
lar configuration not to art, but to a natural peculiarity. 

“T remember,” writes Dr. King, “the first meeting of the Ethnological 
Society, when I had to give wivd voce what Professor Cox had told me, on 
my journey to the Arctic Ocean in search of Sir John Ross, of the arti- 
ficial means used to form the flat head. Professor Cox subsequently pub- 
lished his travelsin two volumes, and he states the process in these words, 
which have been copied verbatim by Prichard and Retzius: ‘ Immediately 
after the birth the infant is placed in an oblong cradle, formed like 
a trough, with moss under it. One end, on which the head reposes, 
is more elevated than the rest. A padding is then placed on the fore- 
head, with a piece of cedar-bark over it, and by means of cords passed 
through small holes on each side of the cradle the padding is pressed 
against the head. It is kept in this manner upwards of a year, and 
the process is not, I believe, attended with pain. The head never 
afterwards recovers its rotundity. They deem this an essential point 
of beauty, and the most devoted adherent of our first Charles never 
entertained a stronger aversion to a round-head than these people. 
They allege, as an excuse for this custom, that all their slaves have 
round heads, and accordingly every child of a bondsman, who is not 
adopted by the tribe, inherits not only his father’s degradation, but 
his parental rotundity of cranium.” 
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Of deformity natural, Dr. King maintained that it was going on in 
civilised life to a considerable extent, in consequence of the mode of 
nursing. The mother is limited to one side, if there is but one breast 
to nurse upon, or in the case of twins, or in that of a wetnurse, having 
a child of her own, together with a foster-child, when each is almost 
invariably nursed on one side only, without changing them from side 
to side. Hence the head is constantly depending either always to the 
right or always to the left side. Now, Dr. King remarks, since the 
brain necessarily forms the skull-case, as the kernel forms the shell of 
the nut, the cerebral mass, weighing all on one side of the cranial bones, 
still in an incomplete state, the head of the child becomes larger on 
the depending side than on the opposite one, if not corrected before 
the several bones of the head are consolidated into one mass. 

Thus the cranial vault is deformed, and in proportion as the cranial 
vault is defurmed so is the face. The cranial vault of the European 
is well represented in the egg of the turkey. The forehead represents 
the apex of the egg, and the backhead, or occiput, the base of the egg. 
Reverse this, and the base of the egg will represent the forehead of 
the face, and the chin the apex of the face. Deformity of face is 
necessarily, therefore, the result of deformity of the cranial vault, and 
is further promoted by the habit infants have of sucking their thumb, 
with the index finger placed as a rest on the nasal bones, thus inclin- 
ing the nose to one side. 

Dr. King then described what he had seen among the Esquimaux, 
where the women carry the child on their back. By a shrug of the 
shoulder the child is brought under the right or left arm, as the 
mother desires, the consequence of which is that the head, inclining 
alternately to the one side or the other, becomes symmetrical, and 
the face also. 

It is most important, therefore, to preserve the oval character of the 
cranial vault, in order to maintain that oval character of the face which 
was regarded as a type of beauty by the ancient sculptors of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mercury, and Venus, but it cannot be preserved if the pre- 
sent mode of nursing is persistent. 
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THE IDEA OF LIFE. 


THE IDEA OF LIFE, AS DEDUCED FROM CONTEMPORARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. VIRCHOW—CLAUDE BERNARD. 


Translated from Le Correspondant of Oct. 25, 1868, by E. 8S. Dunster, M.D.* 





Lovers of philosophical studies must of necessity submit to hearing 
something of physiology. The soul and life henceforward cannot be 
considered as absolutely distinct from each other. The doctrine of the 
unity of man, which was severely questioned by Descartes, has a ten- 
dency to again assert itself in science. The profound distinctions which 
were supposed to exist between the various faculties of the human being 
—hbetween understanding, conscience, and liberty, on the one side, and 
instinctive affections, sensibility, and organic spontaneity, on the other, 
are by degrees becoming effaced ; and, without denying that there are 
real and important distinctions, we can now, from our recent and more 
exact analogies, form a more accurate and positive opinion of the real 
state of the case. The being which thinks and the being which lives 
are one and the same, and, if thought is at times elevated and ab- 
stracted, it does not reach this point without involving in its train life 
and its peculiar manifestations, its instincts, and its harmonies-—no 
less admirable for those who can comprehend them, than for those who 
can understand pure boldness of thought. 

The science of man conceals in its depths a startling spectacle ; that, 
namely, of the relations and modal conditions common to the soul and 
to life. By themselves, in every living being, the soul and life are 
characterised by an ineradicable spontaneity. Viewed in their highest 
aspect, they each conceive and create, and gradually unfold and come 
to perfect stature ; they follow in their evolution primitive and ideal 
types ; they are alike affected and susceptible to impressions ; they 
yield to or resist evil ; they stop in their course, or deviate from it, and 
are lost, or return to their original purpose. The emotions of the soul 
and the living body are intimately commingled. Intellectual vigour 
and moral perfection exist in accordance with physical vigour and or- 
ganic perfection, and they are amenable to the same general laws. 
There is food for serious thought in the constant yet too little recog- 
nised blending of psychological with physiological and medical lan- 
guage—a fact which must not be regarded as a meaningless chance. 
It is a proof of the irresistible analogies, and the community of origin 
and nature, perceived by the instinct of the people, and by the genius 
which formed human languages. 





* Psychological Journal, vol. iii, No.3. New York. 
VOL, VIIIL—NO. XXVIII. 
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The spiritualistic doctrines have nothing to fear from these intimate 
bands which unite the soul and life ; which make the soul nothing but 
life, considered in its highest power of thinking and willing ; which 
make life only the soul considered in its organic creations, in its living 
and perceptible realisation. The soul is the gainer in thus taking 
possession of the entire man ; it strengthens its position while thus 
extending its realm ; it plants itself on a solid and substantial foun- 
dation, which is lacking in the Cartesian philosophy—which, recognis- 
ing in the mind nothing but pure thought, allows life to be merged 
into a most false as well as circumscribed mechanism. The teachings 
of Descartes, which are based upon an inexorable logic, have in phi- 
losophy swallowed up the individual being, and have carried the con- 
ceptions to that degree where the living being disappears in infinite 
thought and in finite expanse. In physiology these teachings have 
been no less baneful—they have inaugurated the reign of physiological 
materialism under the shadow of an impotent spiritualism. They are 
equivalent to saying, life is nothing but a result of matter and its 
properties ; and this expression of medical materialism has for a long 
time been associated with the most startling and unexpected declara- 
tions. 

Some, with Stahl, conceding to the soul all the powers, would give 
it the ability to command and to move an organic machine—the body, 
which it did not create ; for the soul is not able to create a machine, 
nor indeed any thing apart from itself. The soul became the invisible 
motor of a mechanism with which it was temporarily associated, with- 
out disclosing, moreover, either from whence came the mechanism, 
or how this association was realised. Others, repudiating this concep- 
tion of Stahl’s, and the incessant intervention of mind in the organic 
functions, would declare in favour of accepting [the existence] of mind, 
but would leave the study of it to philosophy. But the science of life 
cannot thus be considered. Life and its functions relate exclusively 
to matter and its forces. The physiologists and the physician need 
only analyse these new combinations of force and of matter, to seek 
out the immediate principles of these complex organisations. In the 
physio-chemical reactions of these complex organisms, they would find 
both the cause and the reason of organic and vital acts. 

In this arbitrary separation of the soul and life, how many scholars 
will find an expression of scientific reserve and prudence, and will boast 
of an example of a happy impartiality !_ And this is not the first time 
that vain compromises have passed for wisdom, and been accepted for 
a time as a solution of most important problems. But such compro- 
mises do not last long. They quickly fall into contempt with logical, 
clear-headed thinkers. It is by logical induction that the truth is 
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separated from error in premises which contain both. If life is no- 
thing more than matter, why should the soul be anything more than 
life, and therefore more than matter? why does it not express only a 
simple function of the entire organism? What! is life with its mar- 
vellous faculties, its sensibility, its evolution according to an ideal 
type, its functional harmonies, its apparent unity, its power of produc- 
tion and generation, is this, I say, only a result of the organisation of 
matter? Does this organisation itself acknowledge no other cause 
than a universal physio-chemical cause? and can we wish that the 
soul, breaking away from this chain of visible nature, should acknow- 
ledge an origin wholly mysterious and unapproachable by our senses, 
those trustworthy informers of every thing which is seen and tangible ; 
in other words, of every thing that exists? Under what pretext shall 
we stop science in her career, her prolonged successful efforts to sweep 
away these final metaphysical entities? From understanding and 
reason, the supposed attributes of the soul to sensibility, and the in- 
stinctive affections, the acknowledged attributes of life, is there not 
an unbroken gradation, which shows well how both partake of the 
same activity and proceed from a common source—matter in a state 
of organisation? Sensibility and contractility are the properties of 
muscular and nervous substance—why should not thought and will 
be analogous properties of brain substance? The brain produces 
thought just as the muscles produce contractions—just as the liver 
produces sugar, or as oxygen and sulphur produce sulphuric acid. 
All these varied phenomena are nothing but molecular changes of 
matter. The organism, then, which was believed to have the power 
, of evolving life out of matter, while excepting the soul from this cate- 
gory, and protesting against every extension of a purely physiological 
doctrine—the organism, I say, would inevitably drift into absolute 
materialism, and, still further, it would furnish proof that this incon- 
sistency is not an easy foundation on which human spirit and science 
may rest content. 

Physiological materialism necessarily passes beyond the mere living 
entity, to reach to and compass the soul itself, and every causality, 
except that which originates matter. It follows, therefore, that the 
philosophy of our day must have an interest in physiology—that it 
cannot disdainfully pass it by without testing the value of its teach- 
ings. The soul of man has a visible realisation and function in life ; 
if science affirms that life, as a cause proper, is a negation, then the 
soul is swept away by a single stroke. Social and human order, the 
ideas of duty and liberty, the whole moral aspect of things, are, as a 
consequence, unsettled and broken up. Physiological materialism, 
should it happen to gain the ascendancy, would effect the final revo- 
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lution and definitive fall of a world which may offer nothing more for 
our consideration than a never-ending interchange of matter. 

These considerations will serve as an apology for the remainder of 
this paper, and for the surprising astonishment which, perhaps, may 
be in store for its readers. I am about to speak of physiology, and 
to treat of the general problem of life. I would deal intelligently with 
these obscure and entirely novel questions, for they are but seldom 
brought before those whom the learned by profession call the vulgar 
—the vulgar from whom they are themselves occasionally compelled 


to take lessons in reason and common sense. These questions, more- 
over, have assumed a new and large place in the public preoccupation ; 
and these preoccupations, in thus directing themselves, yield to those 
profound presentiments which show the increasing importance of cer- 
tain problems hitherto regarded as of secondary import, and limited 


to facts of a wholly special order. 


In the order of physiological knowledge there is a double movement 
at work—one destructive and erroneous, and which seems to have no 
other purpose in view than to upset all the great traditional truths of 
the science of man ; theother, constructiveand regenerative, which comes 
back by a long detour, and, perchance, unsuspectingly, to those obscure 
and abandoned truths, and throws unexpected light upon them. If 
this last movement should prevail, if it should hold its own, and shake 
off the fetters which still impede its progress, it will give a new 
phase to the study of physiology. Borne up on the current of truth, 
the scholar will no longer be timid in the face of life ; he will lay hold 
of its peculiar activity, and will know how to distinguish it from 
everything which surrounds it and infringes upon it, and he will sepa- 
rate forever the living causality from that external causality which it 
takes possession and makes use of. The domain of life will then be 
fixed within its proper limits and relations. The science of man will 
then acquire proportions and an assurance hitherto unknown. This 


is the movement that I desire to study and to urge. 


I would show 


what it has already produced under our own observation, and what it 
may yet produce ; the obstacles to be avoided, and the passions and 


prejudices of the day which oppose it. 


Two eminent physiologists are the prime movers in this renewal of 
the science of life—Virchow in Prussia, and Claude Bernard in France. 
By the importance of their works and discoveries, by the direction 
which they have given to biological research, by their power of gene- 
ralisation of the methods of study which they have caused to prevail, 


by introducing into pathology the physiological theories which they 
have conceived, these illustrious scholars have, each, raised them- 


selves to the dignity of chiefs of a school, and these schools have re- 
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ceived the name of the two great nations to which they belong. Vir- 
chow is the acknowledged head of the German school. Claude Ber- 
nard is the glory of the French school. The work of these two innova- 
tors, considered as a whole and in its general bearing, is both similar and. 
dissimilar ; each work reflects the peculiar genius of its nationality. 
The one is systematic, profound, unintelligible to all those who are 
content with merely taking a survey of the external envelope ; bold 
in truth as well as in error; disclosing life and its laws concealed in 
regions where the human eye has never yet penetrated ; and, on the 
other hand, misrepresenting it in the fundamental characteristics 
which are attested by universal observation ; a work, however, that 
is both vast and able, where clear affirmations will soon sweep away 
timid and baleful negations. 

The work of the French school, at first sight, presents nothing of 
these general and systematic aims—none of these obscurities which 
fatigue one in their investigation, and deceive those who love easy 
paths. For a long time it has devoted itself to the following out of 
a particular purpose—the discovery and demonstration of a new fact. 
It has revealed to the astonished learned world organic functions which 
are necessary to the maintenance of life, and which hitherto had not 
even been suspected. These flashes of truth, thrown upon one point 
of the living organism and its functional mechanism, were not con- 
fined exclusively to clearing up this point alone, but, by being re- 
flected, as it were, from one function to another, they quickly em- 
braced the entire organism, where all the functions are combined. 
All are both acting and acted upon, where each individual function im- 
pinges upon all the other functions, and is in its turn impinged upon. 
Meanwhile, whatever brilliant harvest Bernard may have reaped in 
the field of experimental research, he could not for ever confine him- 
self to so narrow and limited a line of study. Brought incessantly 
face to face with life, he was unable to interrogate it in its entirety, 
and in its harmonies, in its cause and its end, in its full and substan- 
tial reality. Although these last and important characteristics of life 
may escape the test of experiment, and may not be realised in any 
fixed order, M. Claude Bernard is not thereby absolved from the duty 
of contemplating them, or, if needs be, of meditating upon them—for 
he is something more than a mere experimenter—he is a physiologist 
and a scholar ; he is, in other words, a man who knows that the ex- 
perimental conditions of phenomena would never of themselves elicit 
the true knowledge, and that, in order to arrive at this, he must go 
back to the cause which governs and controls those determinate phe- 
nomena. I do not say that Claude Bernard has always shown bim- 
self implicitly faithful to these great, truths ; he has arrived at them 
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of this eminent physiologist. 


of their predecessors, or even their contemporaries. 


of the physiology of the day. 


crowning mark of every living being of every life. 


organs, apparatus, tissues, and various elements. 






























only through great hesitations, and these hesitations are not entirely 
effaced from his mind. The trace of conquered prejudices still re- 
mains and crops out, and it is a spectacle as well worthy our attention 
as that of the conflicting teachings which are found in the later works 


The influence exercised by MM. Virchow and Claude Bernard is 
destined to endure and to increase with time. In their hands the 
idea of life will not remain fixed and fruitless. They have compre- 
hended its import, and have seen that just there was the basis of their 
labours. They have wrought more patiently, more zealously, than any 


Life is the foun- 


dation on which all physiology rests and is developed ; they desire to 
define it—to determine its peculiar and essential characteristics, and 
from them to deduce and lay down equally essential characteristics for 
the science of biology. What are these characteristics? Are these 
two chiefs of schools, inspired as they are by an ardent love of research 
and of progress, compelled on this account to reject and to oppose the 
teachings of tradition? Are their conceptions and the fruits of their 
eminent labours opposed to the grand spiritualistic doctrines on which 
hitherto have been based the ideas of life, and that science of which it 
is the long and wonderful development? To reply to these all-im- 
portant questions is equivalent to showing the progress and tendency 


Every living being originates from a germ—or, as Harvey puts it, 
omne vivum ex ovo. Such is the essential character of life, that which 
sums up all the rest, and without which we could form no conception, 
of it. The doctrine of spontaneous generation has essayed to weaken 
the range of this truth by pretending to prove that certain infusoria, 
and therefore life, at least in its rudimentary forms, may be spon- 
taneously produced in organic liquids. But these assertions, which 
have been examined into and contradicted by the most advanced and 
positive science, have only served the purpose of lending new strength 
to the contested truth, and place in a more conspicuous light this 


This character pertains to the being considered in its unity—its 
whole organism, its regular evolution—in a word, it pertains to the 
individual. This being itself is composed of constituent parts, of 
The discovery by 

sichat of the elementary tissues of which the organism is composed, 
was one of the great strides in the progress of general anatomy. 
Armed with the microscope, our analysis has penetrated more deeply 
into the organic structure, and has reached even to the elementary 
particles which compose, or from which originate these tissues. These 
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particles are the true elements whose aggregation makes up the living 
being. These are the anatomical elements or primitive organisms— 
the organites, as Milne-Edwards calls them. These elements have all 
been resolved into one type, that of the cell—a type, however, which 
must not be represented under the simple and only form of a closed 
vesicle, containing a central nucleus, but under the most varied forms, 
and even apart from any precise form, in the condition of a nucleus 
surrounded with protoplasm, ¢. e., organic matter which has not yet 
taken on any fixed form. 

The living body is therefore an aggregation of a prodigious number 
of these cells, or organites. Associated together for a common object, 
and united in functional harmony—all the more admirable, as the 
parts concerned are infinite in number and infinitely small—these 
cells, although they are but an expression of the general life of the 
being, and derive from this life their own proper existence, have never- 
theless a special, and, up to a certain point, a distinct life of their own. 
Each feels, reacts, suffers individually, and communicates its impres- 
sions in a more or less extended circle around itself. The cell has, 
therefore, a sort of an individuality ; it is a species of inferior and sub- 
ject being, which possesses and imparts life only in the condition where 
everything around and beneath it is in a state of life, only as the su- 
perior life of the individual sustains it and constantly permeates it. 

I trust I may be excused for this brief recital ; it was necessary that 
I should make it in order to introduce to the reader a new physiology 
and pathology—the creation of the German school and its illustrious 
chief, M. Virchow, and which has received from him the characteristic 
names of cellular physiology and pathology. 

This new physiology soon gave rise to problems previously unknown. 
How is the cell—the primitive organism of the living being—born— 
how is it multiplied—whence comes it? Here, in a new phase, were 
reappearing those exciting questions of spontaneous generation, and 
generation by descent from ancestors, which, as we have already seen, 
were put in the case of the life of the whole or the individual being. 
Does the cell originate spontaneously in the midst of the organism, 
in the fluids with which the organism is bathed? or is it always en- 
gendered from another cell, which will multiply itself by a never-end- 
ing process of division known under the name of cell-proliferation ? 
These two theories—we may, indeed, say doctrines—have each their 
advocates in the scientific world. In Paris Professor Robin sustains 
the view of a spontaneous generation in the midst of the albuminous 
or formative fluids which are furnished by the living organism. This 
is the materialistic argument for the spontaneous generation of a being 
no longer limited to the inferior orders ; but carried up and into the 
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higher orders, to those very beings who are born from parents. These 
beings as soon as they were engendered and born, would develope them- 
selves by the spontaneous formation of their elements in the midst of 
the fluids, which, introduced from without, undergo in the economy 
a special physico-chemical elaboration.* Life so far as concerns its 
peculiar cause and force, is as much as possible kept out of view in 
this mode of development of the being. Generation from a parent 
stock, the crowning work and testimony of life, which itself carries us 
into a new order of things of which neither physics nor chemistry can 
give us any idea—this generation, then, would only involve one mys- 
terious point, that, namely, of the birth of the being. Here there 
would be but a single instance in which science has been unable to 
solve the secret ; but, when that instance is past, the whole mystery 
is swept away ; matter and its forces would then reassume their abso- 
lute rights ; and, if these do not explain the origin of the being, they 
at least will account for its further development. 

The German school most strenuously rejects this spontaneous gene- 
ration of the cell. With M. Virchow, it asserts that, whatever may 
be the place where the being originates, and whatever we may admit 
as the reason of its development, the whole doctrine of spontaneous 
generation isa myth. It has supplemented the older aphorism omne 
vivum ex ovo by another and no less significant one, omnis cellula e 
cellula, every cell originates from a cell. The living being, a cell 
scarcely visible at its first appearance, but still endowed fully with a 
latent force and unity, maintains and develops itself only by an evo- 
lution which proceeds from cell to cell, by the creative energy of every 
created cell. Through the whole course of life, everyone creates and 
fashions itself, perceives and reacts by its own cellular activity ; it is 
the unity of organic formation and creation—a simple, and yet a 
grand truth, which interprets for us one of the fundamental laws of 
life, without unsettling that which the traditions of science have al- 
ready taught us; on the contray, it gives to this tradition a new con- 
firmation, for it extends its teachings from the primitive cell of the 
germ, where they were arrested, to the infinite mass of animated cells 
which make up a being. 





* Strenuous efforts by experimentation have been made, and that, too, 
very recently, to prove the spontaneous generation of cells in fluids taken 
from the living organism. These efforts have been of no avail. Nota single 
experiment has withstood the scrutiny of a close observation ; for it has 
always been easy to show that the cells of pretended spontaneous origin came 
from the organism itself, and from the cells which compose it.—[On this point 
consult the discussions which were raised in the Biological Society of Paris, 
by the experiments of Monimus.] 
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Already, how beautiful a sight, and how glorious an achievement, 
is this conception of the mind, which traces life into its profoundest 
depths, and discloses there the mystery of innumerable generations 
in an organism which seems to have been engendered at one birth! 
And, in the law of the original generation becoming the law of the 
constant evolution of the whole living thing, what a view do we have 
of the nature of life itself! how are the old mechanical theories upset ! 
what a new interpretation of the facts already known, or rather that 
we thought we knew! Let us take, for example, intussusception,* 
the mode of growth which, with good reason, we consider one of the 
characteristics of organic bodies, a characteristic opposed to accretion, 
the mode of growth of inorganic bodies. Now many physiologists, 
when compelled to account for this process of intussusception, see 
nothing more than the introduction of the nutrient juices, and their 
elaboration by the successive acts of digestion and absorption, the in- 
troduction taking place through the animal membranes by a sort of 
endosmosis, and thus allowing of the temporary assimilation of the in- 
troduced materials. Is intussusception, when thus understood, truly 
a living act, and does it differ essentially from growth by accretion ? 
If assimilation of the elaborated materials is brought about only ac- 
cording to a fixed plan, and if it has no reference whatever to the 
general tendencies anc needs of the being—if we judge of it only by 
the local phenomena seen in it, it does not differ materially from a 
mode of internal accretion, following a purely physical endosmosis, 
co-related to disintegration. The nutrition of the being would thus 
resolve itself into a continuous double movement, in which there is no 
essentially living process. The true idea of cell life gives to nutrition 
an entirely different aspect. Intussusception becomes a living pro- 
perty of the cell, for the cell directly controls it by means of its own 
life. It is no longer a simple endosmosis followed by exosmosis, 
through an organic membrane of extreme tenuity. No, the envelop- 
ing membrane is not an essential part of the cell, and it controls 
neither the acts of the cell, nor its growth. It is the nucleus of the 
cell which governs ail cell life, which presides over the nutrition of the 


* The reader must not attach to this term its usual signification of inva- 
gination. It includes the processes which are essential to the growth of 
living or organised bodies; viz., introduction of materials, digestion, ab- 
sorption, and assimilation. There is no single word in the English language 
which covers it; and it is unfortunate that the term intussusception has not 
been accepted, by common consent, to stand for this process, invagination 
being reserved for the infolding of the intestines, ete. I say, by common 
consent, for it has occasionally been used in this signification, though, 
as a rule, at the present time, it would in this sense only mislead the 
reader.—E. 8. D. 
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organites, which incites and accomplishes intussusception, growth, and 
cell proliferation. Intussusception, thus made subject to this central 
and yet diverging activity of the cell, is directly controlled by life ; it 
is, as it were, a triumph of life over inanimate matter, and if in its 
instrumental conditions, it continues on as an endosmotic and physical 
process, in its determining cause it is a specific and a vital act. Thus 
it is that the knowledge of all cell life changes our whole notions of 
the vital processes, by investing them with a more profound and in- 
timate life. 

Thecellular doctrine, inaugurated by the German school, wasrepeated 
at length in pathology—a proof of its truth in physiology. Pathology, 
in fact, is nothing but a development—a new aspect of physiology. 
The truths that are taught on one side must hold good on the other. 
We are about to attempt to give some idea of the impetus which was 
laid upon the study of pathology by this intrepid innovator of Berlin. 
It is the only means of enabling us to comprehend the whole bearing 
of cellular physiology. 

At the very origin of the being, there was nothing but a cell, the 
ovule, and consequently only a single species of cell. This cell, while 
interminably dividing and multiplying itself, does not lose its peculiar 
characters ; it retains its primitive type, and this type becomes that 
of the cell element, of the most extensive tissue of the economy, the 
tissue which we find in the structure of all the organs, and which is 
known as the conjunctive or connective tissue. The formative cell is 
the element of this tissue ; indeed we might with greater truth call 
it the common generative cell. The cell of this primitive type has, 
in fact, an original and persistent generative power. This it is which, 
according to conditions of time and place, determined by the specific 
type of being, will generate cells of special forms and functions—cells 
derived from the primitive and common cell, and yet entirely distinct 
from it. They are the cells of the nervous muscular and epithelial 
systems. Thus, then, we have, on the one hand, the primitive cell, 
multiplying itself while preserving its original and proper charac- 
ters; and, on the other, multiplying itself under secondary forms, 
adapted for special functions transformed, but always subject to the 
specific type of the being, the first cell of the being containing poten- 
tially even, if not made visibly manifest, all the cellular forms which 
are to be evolved and to constitute the complete being. Such is the 
general law of cell development. Well, then, this physiological and 
normal process, which we have just sketched, becomes the prolific 
type of every pathological process ; the law of physiological genesis 
becomes the law of pathological genesis. In disease, cell-birth does 
not take place by any different plan, nor are the cells of a different 
type from those engendered in the healthy state. 
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On this capital idea, M. Virchow has entirely remodelled patholo- 
gical anatomy, and the process of development of tumors—that is to 
say—the products of abnormal and pathological formation. 

“The type which, as a rule,” says M. Virchow, “ governs the deve- 
lopment and formation of the organism, governs in a like degree the 
development and formation of tumours.” He says also the following, 
which is no less true, and which should never be forgotten in com- 
parative medicine: ‘‘ It must be laid down in advance, as a funda- 
mental principle, that whatever man produces will be something 
human, and whatever an animal produces will be something animal.”* 
Virchow, in order to lay stress upon this precept, by an example which 
may be clearly comprehended, shows readily that, in the tumours 
which are observed in geese, we shall never find hairs like those of 
man ; the tumors found upon man will never contain the feathers of 
the goose. This view, which is so simple, is sufficient in itself to 
upset all the fallacious theories which the early microscopical study of 
tumours gave rise to. We believed, in fact, that each specific tumour 
was characterised by a special cellular element, without analogue in the 
economy, and consequently entirely new, and which thus seemed to con- 
stitute a kind of being, or parasite, wholly distinct from the living 
stock on which it was developed. In this way, we admitted the exist- 
ence of a specific cell for cancer and for tubercle. We thought, by 
that, we had discovered the true nature and the essential character of 
cancerous tumours and tubercular products. We accepted these ideas 
with enthusiasm, and defended them with obstinacy. We stigmatised, 
as enemies of progress, all those who rejected these ideas, and who 
pretended to find elsewhere the essential character of the cancer and 
the tubercle, and referred it to the causative disease, and to the ab- 
normal evolution of the tumour, and not to the cell whose real specifi- 
city was not demonstrated. The question was in just this state, and 
seemed to be given over for a long time to the most contradictory 
explanation, when the cellular physiology came to the solution by the 
aid of the generative principles recognised by that physiology, as well 
as by the aid of a careful observation of facts. It is not necessary for 
us to have specific elements that have no analogues in the other ele- 
ments of the organism ; the cell, and the being which is a development 
from it, cannot produce anything essentially different from themselves ; 
and they can no more do this in a state of disease than in a state of 
health. All the cellular types of morbid products must be found in 
the healthy organism which gives rise to these products. The progeny 
are always, by nature, directly related to the ancestry that gave them 
birth. Thus, observation in its turn came to furnish reason to general 


* Pathologie des Tumeurs, lre Jecon. 
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physiology, by showing that all the so-called new and specific elements 
of tumours had their similars in the organism, and that therefore they 
were neither new nor specific. 

Nevertheless, tumours often present cell elements quite different from 
those found in the regions where they are developed, or in the tissues 
which nourish them. This was also the cause of the mistake which 
was made regarding the anatomical specificity of the elements which 
goto make up these tumours. The law of development of the different 
cellular elements furnishes a physiological reason for these anomalies. 
The formative cells of the connective tissue, which we propose to call 
the common generative cells, give birth, according to determined laws, 
to cells of various forms and functions, as observed in the organism. 
Now, the cells of the connective tissue preserve this power of various 
generation, in disease as well as in health; they may give birth to 
cells unlike themselves, but always analogous to those which they 
originate at some point or other in the economy, at some one time or 
other in the process of the evolution of the being. So the connective 
tissue is alone fitted to give rise to these pathological formations. All 
the tumours which come from proliferation of the various cell elements, 
different from the original or producing element, all these, I say, spring 
from the connective tissue—the common generator. It has, as it were, 
the monopoly of these abnormal births, an actual reversing of the phy- 
siological mode of growth. In the case of disease, there is then only 
a change, so far as concerns the histological growths in the conditions 
of place and time. Some special cell elements show themselves where 
they ought not to appear, but we may find these same elements nor- 
mally elsewhere. The specific type of the living being always governs 
these irregular or degenerate productions. A man that is become the 
subject of disease produces only the cells which he is able to produce 
originally. He does not acquire any creative faculty of organs or of 
new elements. 

At other times, the new cells which spring from the formative tissue 
are not distinguished by such differences of form as to resemble the 
other cell elements of the organism. No, they preserve the type of the 
connective cell element, but they remain sickly and miserable, they 
do not reach full development, they soon die in the midst of the tissue, 
and undergo that form of degeneration known as gray granulation, 
which is a sort of a living death, and causes the loss of all organic 
sensibility and vitality. Tubercule is of this sort. Here again there 
is nothing specific, but there is a cell alteration by arrest of develop- 
ment and loss of vital resistance. 

It is proper to speak of the fundamental character which patho- 
logical anatomy takes under the cell doctrine. It rests wholly upon 


Be 
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the mode of generation of the lesion ; the lesion is nothing by. itself, 
but only by its processes. There is some error, either of time, place, 
or development ; it is a disturbance in the evolution which gives the 
real character of the lesion. Thus pathological anatomy is no more a 
fixed and dead science, a method of registration of material alterations ; 
it becomes a living science, rising wholly from the science of life, and 
finding its reason for existence in the general laws of vital evolution ; 
it is this irregular evolution, and not a physical alteration of our 
tissues, commencing we know not where, and accomplishing itself we 
know not how. 

We shall find these explanations too long, and this exposé of the 
cellular physiology will appear too technical, better fitted for presen- 
tation in our medical schools, than to be written out for those who 
may wish to read it here. At the outset I protected myself against 
these impressions, and I again ask the reader to resist them to the 
end. We shall see that I cannot give an idea of the actual status of 
physiology, of that which has a real bearing, and a certain duration, 
without using, in some of these details, that harsh and unfamiliar lan- 
guage which science makes use of. 

I stop here, however, and will pursue this subject no further, how- 
ever interesting I may have found it. Thus I shall not show how 
this cellular physiology changes our old ideas of inflammation, and takes 
away from it its superficial character of a special congestion of the 
capillaries, with swelling, redness, heat, and pain, and gives it a more 
profound connection with life, and with the cell element which repre- 
gents life. Virchow has placed all the phenomena of inflammation in 
dependence upon cell life ; this life arouses, controls, and directs these 
phenomena ; it is the secret spirit and substantial reason of them ; 
and they become a consequence, an expression of original organic dif- 
ficulties, all of which pertain to the living cell. 

I will say nothing further of the cellular fecundation which M. Vir- 
chow has called into play to explain the abnormal proliferations of the 
formative cells. This generation, if of the common universal cell life, 
is accomplished by a special excitation, which Virchow has wrongly 
called by the generic name of irritation—a word which, since the time 
of Broussais, has been used to designate the first degree of inflamma- 
tion, and partakes of the special nature of this last-mentioned patho- 
logical act. This excitation, or, better still, to use the words of Brown, 
this generative incitation, is a sort of rudimentary fecundation, an in- 
fection from cell to cell, which transmits to the healthy cell the mode 
of the abnormal and irregular cell, or to the fecundated cell, a type 
entirely different, namely, that of the fecundating cell. 

All this pathological physiology is imbued with a higher estimate of 
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general life than any scholar hitherto had attained to. This estimate 
is even in advance of the ideas and science of our time. Few phy- 
sicians understand it; the majority, at least in France, only sneer at 
the cellular physiology and pathology. Even those who in our midst 
accept and maintain the teachings of the German school, do not com- 
prehend clearly the thought which rules those teachings ; they merely 
see and study the particular facts in anatomy and physiology which 
are sent to us by the physicians from beyond the Rhine ; these facts 
are often questionable and erroneous ; but the change in physiological 
study which is taking place in the dark, by the aid of microscopical 
analysis, and the observation of vital processes, they misunderstand, or 
call it a theory, and condemn it as such. Those men want visible or 
tangible facts, and nothing more. But M. Virchow has dared often 
to go beyond these facts, and he has reared up an entire living phy- 
siology, in which the mode of evolution, and the idea which directs it, 
receive more consideration than the immediate perceptions of the 
senses. 

If the vitalistic doctrines, and the fundamental notions of vital 
anatomy were excluded from science, they would be restored to it by 
M. Virchow. The cellular physiology is imbued with them, and no 
conception of life is less dependent than this on physico-chemical 
causes, What, indeed, is the symbol of this profound physiology? It 
is the fecundated ovule, an animated cell, the entire being of which 
is about to spring forth by an indescribable spontaneity. The whole 
of life is nothing but a continuous fecundation and generation. The 
innumerable mass of cells which constitute an organism have, so te 
speak, no other functions to feel and to react, to fecundate and multi- 
ply, to impress one another, and thus extend this impression to the 
entire being, through the subservient and intermediary action of ap- 
paratuses for transmission of the impressions felt in one point. The 
whole of cell life is summed up in these facts, or, better, in these acts ; 
and what can be more absolutely free from mechanical or chemical 
action than this? Sentiment and generation, where do we find these ? 
in the manifestations of pure matter? Living beings alone manifest 
this unknown power, and this power is so necessary to life that it 
cannot be conceived of without it. The living being is born, develops 
and reproduces itself by generation. In the face of this spectacle, we 
can truly say that a new order of things is rising, novus rerum nascitur 
ordo, The properties of matter, whatever part they may be destined 
to play in this new order, contain in their origin none of these vital 
activities. They cannot account for the real cause ; we must pass to 
a causality as new as the facts which this causality governs. 

But the mind of man is an abyss of contradictions, and often the 
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most cultivated minds exhibit, in this way, the deepest of abysses. 
M. Virchow, animated by philosophical prejudices, which the close 
study of living nature ought to have overcome, and starting @ priort 
with the vulgar precept that nothing is true but what is proven by ex- 
periment, would willingly, at times, efface this exciting picture of cel- 
lular life, and make a cell nothing but a bare product of inorganic 
matter, and such a product would depend, for its properties, on the 
particular and complex arrangement of matter, and the chemical re- 
actions resulting therefrom. I should not like to say by what and 
how many astonishing contradictions M. Virchow arrives at such teach- 
ings. I prefer to quote his own words, that they may be judged directly : 
“ Life,” says M. Virchow, “is the activity of the cell; its character- 
istics are those of the cell. A cell is a real body, composed of deter- 
mined chemical substances, and constructed according to determined 
laws. Its activity varies with the substance which forms it and which 
it contains ; its function varies, increases and diminishes, appears and 
disappears, with the change, the growth, and the diminution of this 
substance. But this matter does not differ in its elements from the 
inanimate matter of the inorganic kingdom, which, on the contrary, it 
constartly employs to perfect itself, and to which it returns after 
having accomplished its special duty. That which is really its own is 
the manner in which the matter is disposed of, the peculiar grouping 
of the minutest particles of matter, and yet this grouping is not so 
peculiar as to be in opposition to the dispositions and groupings which 
chemistry detects in inorganic bodies. That which seems to us peculiar 
is the kind of activity, the special functions of organic substance, and 
yet this activity and these functions do not differ from those which 
natural philosophy studies in the inorganic world. All the peculiarity 
is confined to this, namely, that in the smallest space are condensed 
the most varied combinations of substance, that each cell is the focus 
of the most intimate actions of the most varied combinations, and that 
it thus produces effects which are met with nowhere else in nature, be- 
cause nowhere else can we find a similar intimacy of action.”* 

Can we conceive of a confusion of doctrine more painful than that 
which these lines betray? Truth ordinarily speaks outright a clearer 
and more honest language. After having made the cell a simple 
chemical compound, after having fastened its activity to the substance 
which forms it, M. Virchow, wishing to define what the living cell pos- 
sesses peculiar to itself, finds this in the peculiar grouping of the 
smallest particles of matter, and yet, he adds, this grouping is not in 
opposition to the grouping effected by chemistry alone. Thenceforth 
what becomes of this peculiar grouping, and that which belongs 


* Révue des Cours Scientifiques, April 7, 1866. 
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only to the living cell? How does it differ from what is observed in 
inorganic nature? M. Virchow reaffirms, in order that he may be 
better understood, and for the purpose of giving a more real distinc- 
tion, viz.: “‘ What appears to us to be peculiar, is the kind of activity 
and the special functions of organic substance ; and yet this activity 
and these functions do not differ from those which natural philosophy 
investigates in the inorganic nature.” Is this said in earnest? Do 
not all these “and yets” recall the buffoon character of a contempo- 
rary play, who never commenced a eulogium but to end it with “and 
yet,” which was sure to provoke bitter criticism. The cell, the organic 
substance, has special functions, and yet its functions do not differ 
from those which natural philosophy investigates in the inorganic na- 
ture! Natural philosophy, then, investigates, in the inorganic nature, 
the organic sensibility and spontaneity, the fecundation and generation, 
the unity and individuality of the being. What is this natural phi- 
losophy, and what is this inorganic nature, that undertakes or that 
offers such prodigious results by study? Such is the conclusion ar- 
rived at when people refuse to openly acknowledge in life an innate 
causality, creative of a new world. 

M. Virchow affects to separate himself violently from all physio- 
logical spiritualism, in order not to attribute to life a principle chi- 
merically distinct and isolated from the organism. Where is no com- 
munity between the spiritualistic doctrines and the latter error. The 
living cause, although real, is not distinct from the living organism ; 
this last is only the visible translation of the first. The effect realised 
in this world—the effect thus conceived—cannot be separated from the 
cause any more than the cause from the effect. For the physician and 
the man of science, the dead organism—the cadaver—is an organism 
only in so far as the living being exists within the body which it creates 
and animates. This is the spiritualistic and physiological teaching. 
It is much clearer and scientific than those distorted opinions—those 
affirmations immediately followed by negatives, which it is proposed 
to avoid at any price by the use of that frightful word, vital causality, 
which gives to the living being an existence absolutely distinct from 
the inorganic world. 

But essential truths have always their day and their hour. The 
spirit of theory that disputes them is silent at times, and the same 
voice affirms, at some time, what it believed it had denied for ever. 
After having delivered, at the “‘ Congrés des Naturalistes Allemands,” 
this discourse on “ Zhe Mechanical Conception of Life,” the title of 
which is alone an indication of the nature of the discourse—after 
having said, as we have seen, that the activity of the cell, which is 
life itself, does not differ from the physico-chemical activities, M. Vir- 
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chow, a few months later, in a public lecture at Berlin, called “ Atom 
and Individual,” expressed himself thus: “ There is nothing similar 
to life but life itself. . . . . Nature is double. The organic nature is 
something quite peculiar—something quite different from inorganic 
nature. Although formed out of the same substance, with atoms of 
the same nature, organic matter exhibits a continuous series of phe- 
nomena, differing in their very nature from the inorganic world ; it 
is not that the latter represents nature dead, for nothing is dead but 
what has lived ; inorganic nature possesses also its activity, its eter- 
nally active working ; but this activity is not life, although it may be 
a figure of life.” 

How can we believe that the same man and the same scholar wrote 
these lines, and those that we have quoted above? Where can we find 
more striking contradictions of the first assertion than the second ? 
Whatever may be the explanation—shall I confess it this matter of 
contradiction, in varying degrees, is almost a constant fact in medicine. 
I know of no science in which contradiction rules so absolutely ; yet, 
be it well understood, it is not the science that should be blamed, but 
those who cultivate it, their prejudices, and the doubts which those 
prejudices beget. 

Do we desire a new proof of these contradictions and prejudices, 
M. Virchow will’again furnish it. We shall see this great mind throw- 
ing doubt upon fundamental truths, which, more than any others, he 
ought to have defended ; for, by applying these truths to the whole of 
a new order of facts, he made them peculiarly his own. In denying 
them, he was denying one of the best portions of his fame, and, never- 
theless, he makes this sacrifice in favour of popular errors which he 
dares not oppose. 

It concerns the invariability of the species among living beings, in- 
variability which is betrayed even in the cell, and which disease itself 
does not disturb. ‘A given species of plants,” says M. Virchow, “ pro- 
duces only plants of the same species, and never of a different species ; 
an animal propagates itself only within the limits of its species. If 
the species dies, it is extinguished for ever. More than this: morbid 
development is confined to the established limit of the species ; even 
in the most different pathological conditions, the human body, as I 
have endeavoured to prove, never gave birth to any organic form, any 
cellular element, which has not its counterpart in the state of health. 
Every physiological and pathological formation is but the repetition, 
the reproduction, at one time more simple, at another more complex, 
of types once classified. The plan of organisation is invariable within the 
limits of the species: the species is always the species, and nothing else.”* 

* Virchow’s Discourse, “ Atom and Individual.” 
VOL, VIMI,—-NO, XXVIII. F 
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Such is the affirmation ; it is absolute, and furnishes the essential 
basis upon which is raised the physiological doctrine of cellular life. 
A few lines further on we have the negation ; here the invariability of 
the species is denied in the name of mechanics, which the author would 
make the creative power of the world and life. “ If life had a begin- 
ning, science ought to be able to determine scientifically the conditions 
of this beginning. Thus far the problem remains unsolved. There is 
something more: our observations do not warrant us in regarding any 
longer the invariability of species, which seems so well established in 
our days, as a law which always existed: for geology teaches a sort of 
gradation, according to which species have succeeded to one another, 
the superior species originating from the inferior ; and, although pre- 
sent observations militate against this hypothesis, I must confess that 
I regard it a scientific necessity to return again to the possibility of 
the transformation of one species into another.” 

Then only does the mechanical theory of life acquire a veritable 
certainty in that direction. In looking at the pretended scientific dif- 
ficulty here raised by M. Virchow, and which forces him to conclude 
against “present observations,” we can judge of the tyranny which fixed 
prejudices exert, and the obscurity which they cast over the intellects 
that entertain them. But a moment since, and the author proclaimed 
the necessary invariability of the plan of organisation within the limits 
of the species ; now he teaches the possibility of the transformation of 
a species into another ; and that without proof (for the geological suc- 
cession of species does not demonstrate their transformation), or rather 
against all proofs, against the concurrence of physiological doctrines, 
so admirably upheld and advanced by himself. What a fall is here— 
and how great a defection in science. Let us overlook these weak- 
nesses. In reality, they have not the importance which might be at- 
tributed to them. They delay, I grant, intelligence, and the popu- 
larisation of truths described by the new physiology ; but this delay 
cannot obliterate these truths, nor cause their irremediable rejection. 
In spite of himself, M. Virchow has contributed to science ideas fruit- 
ful of good, and which will assuredly survive the errors under which 
he attempts to stifle them. Contradiction is fatal to error, never to 
truth ; the latter prevails in itself. Cellular physiology has for ever 
given to the idea of life an extension and strength which will separate 
it more and more from the inorganic world. Cell life is more closed 
to the intrusions of mechanics than is life considered in a fully-de- 
veloped being. 

The cell, in effect, reduced to the almost organic simplicity abso- 
Jute, and to the simplest vital function, to generation only, could not, 
in any degree, be considered as a machine, or an assemblage of springs, 
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the play of which is communicated from one part to the other. The 
complete being alone exhibits the external image of a machine. The 
cell which feels and generates, and cannot be conceived of under any 
other system of functions, has nothing in itself which reminds us of 
the agency, and the various and adapted pieces of an organic mechan- 
ism. It is the most perfect type of a realised innate activity—a spon- 
taneity incessantly creative, an evolutive and final harmony, which are 
the negative itself of a communicated and transmitted movement. 

The isolated study of the living cell was not, however, without its 
danger ; it might, by exaggeration, and by becoming exclusive and 
systematic, destroy the idea of the unity of the being, lose the funda- 
mental idea of individuality, and annihilate the life of the whole in 
the immensity of cellilar lives. The cell, substituting itself for the 
organism, was absorbing in itself the unity, and was becoming the 
true individual ; a serious sophism which they cannot avoid, who, 
having laid aside all their metaphysical ideas, or having voluntarily 
denied them, cannot rise to reality, which is one above the visible and 
the phenomena which are numerous’ and complex. And, indeed, let 
us listen to M. Virchow: “Is it the cell which is the individual, or is 
it man? Is it possible to give a simple answer to this question? I 
say, no! .. The difficulty lies entirely in this: the word individual 
entered the language long before we were able to fix for ourselves the 
exact idea which ought to be attached to it. The idea of individual 
has become uncertain and multiple with increasing experience. If we 
cannot determine upon discriminating individuals in collective and 
simple individuals, which would be the best way to avoid the dif- 
ficulty, we must necessarily erase from the organic branches of the 
natural sciences the idea of an individual, or consider it as intimately 
allied to the cell.” 

No, man is not a collective individual, or assemblage of simple indi- 
viduals. The notion of man disappears in this idea of collection ; col- 
lection is but number, and man is individuality and unity above all 
and for evermore. The cell, in its turn, is not individual, whatever 
M. Virchow may say, for it lives only in the life of the whole ; it does 
not possess in itself its cause of existence, it does not contain within 
its enveloping membrane any sufficient causal unity. 

There is no cell to which we can concede unity but the primitive 
cell, the active source of all the others. That one is really an indi- 
viduality, and the most powerful, the most active that can be imagined ; 
for it contains the entire individual, with all its native faculties, its 
various functions, its special and inalienable characteristics. The fe- 
cundated ovule, such is the one cell, the being and the individual in 
its simple and primitive expression. But, truly speaking, what is the 
F2 
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living being when arrived at its complete development ? Nothing else 
than the primitive cell, grown by its inherent activity, having generated 
in itself other cells which it vivifies with its own life, and nourishes in 
its own substance. These secondary cells have become associated into 
tissues and organs, have acquired special functional aptitudes: but, 
under these forms and these new activities, these generated cells con- 
stitute always a portion of the generating cell, which sustains and 
governs them so long as life lasts. Any animated being is then like a 
separated cell, variable in its type and development, and creating in 
itself all of an interior and obedient world of harmoniously associated 
cells. The unity of being is always in the primitive cells ; the secon- 
dary cells live in this primary unity, but have never in themselves a 
real and freed unity. The unity of the organic cell is a delusion, if 
we separate it from the unity of the organism. 

The reason of individuality is wholly in this processus, in this in- 
ternal generation of the primitive cell, in the real and functional per- 
sistency of this mother cell ; to look elsewhere, for this reason, is 
necessarily to fall into the arbitrary and the fictitious. 

What shall we think, for instance, of this assertion of M. Virchow : 
“The mystery of individuality unquestionably consists in the delicate 
differences of disposition and development of the isolated cells, or of 
the cellular groups.” What means this language? The individuality 
consisting of differences in the disposition of the cells! M. Virchow is 
right to call it a mystery. If he means that differently disposed and 
developed cells are incompatible with life, and consequently with the 
individuality of the being, be it so; but in what way does this give 
the reason of this individuality, when the cells are properly disposed 
and developed. 

Nevertheless, as we have already seen, M. Virchow possesses the 
gift of contradiction ; we like to recall it here, for he himself is about 
to give us an idea much clearer and juster of the unity of being than 
that he has already afforded us. 

“The individual,” he says, “at the highest point of its development, 
carries in itself the mark of unity. However numerous, however 
varied the parts may be, they all form a regular community, in which 
each part is in relation with and dependent upon the others, in which, 
finally, no one can acquire all its importance, without the community. 
As Aristotle expressed it, whatever lives is acting for some purpose, 
and this purpose, as is more clearly said by Kant, is an internal pur- 
pose. That which lives is a purpose in itself, The individual carries 
in himself its purpose and measure ; thus, contrary to the purely ideal 
unity of the atom, the individual exhibits itself as a real unity.” Else- 
where, M. Virchow makes use of this expression, which is strong and 
correct : The individual is a community, which is one. 
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The notion of a community which is one carries us far away from 
the vulgar notion of collection ; still it does imply the profound depen- 
dence of the generated cells upon the mother cell ; it does not allow 
of the persistency of the primitive cell being traced through the gene- 
rations of cells which it has emitted ; and yet a community which is 
one gives the most adequate idea of the reality. 

The explanation of the community which is one is to be found in 
the unity which constitutes and governs it ; and this unity cannot be 
an imaginary resultant, or a purely ideal type, an abstract law. Re- 
sultant type or law are powerless words ; they have in themselves no 
effective existence or creative unity. This lies entirely in a special 
cause, in a metaphysical and simple individuality, realised in the or- 
ganisation and community of the living cells, and producing this as a 
cause, produces its effect. 

The unity of being is, therefore, not incompatible with cellular life ; 
it springs from it, on the contrary, more directly than from the me- 
chanical conception of the organism. Here the unity is fictitious, 
separated from the machine which it moves and governs, but which 
it does not create, and does not penetrate to its greatest depths. The 
organism exists, as it were, and is developed beside the individual 
cause which is connected with it. Organism and organic cause no 
longer live the same life, are no longer included one within the other, 
mutually necessary and inseparable. 

Has the picture of cellular physiology, as I have endeavoured to 
draw it, brought out in relief the advances made by this physiology 
in the traditional ideas of life? Has it shown all the strength it adds 
to vital autonomy? If it be so, we can conceive of the renown, the 
glory, that must distinguish the name of M. Virchow, so long as pure 
science shall preserve its prestige in the memory of men. 
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In the July number of this Review (No. xxvi), the late Editor pub- 
lished a report of the above important trial, without any comment. 
The judgment then given by Vice-Chancellor James has been re- 
versed, and the injunction then granted dismissed. As we have not 
space to devote to a report of the whole case, so interesting to “ British 
anthropologists and to literary men in general,” we have thought 1t 
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just to print verbatim the judgment given by the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Justice Giffard. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR: This case having occupied so many days, 
both the Lord Justice and myself feel in a condition to come toa 
conclusion upon the arguments that have been addressed to us. 

In many cases, we have to regret the absence of counsel ; but, in 
the present case, we certainly have no occasion to express any regret 
in that respect. This is peculiarly a case requiring such minute in- 
vestigation and comparison, as would render it difficult for counsel to 
find time to enter upon. Therefore, it is much more likely that the 
authors themselves, if in any degree competent to argue the case, 
would bestow that time and attention upon it which alone could bring 
fairly before the Court all the peculiar bearings of it. I think that 
has been done very ably, both on the part of the plaintiff, and also on 
the part of the defendant ; and we are now in possession of every 
possible portion of the two works in comparison which could be brought 
forward to assist our judgment in arriving at a conclusion. 

In no respect will it be found that we shall lay down general prin- 
ciples in any way contrary to those which are laid down by the learned 
Vice-Chancellor. If we have the misfortune to differ from him, it 
is entirely in the application of those principles to the particular 
works before us. It is, confessedly, one of the most difficult problems 
brought forward for the Court to solve with reference to cases of 
piracy, when there is a common subject with which parties start ; 
when there are common authors who are open to both of them ; and 
when portions of the one work, which are said to resemble portions 
of the other work, may be deduced from those common authors to 
which each is at liberty to resort. 

In laying down the view that I take of this case with reference to 
the facts, I shall, first, advert to the circumstances under which the 
works were composed ; and then to the question of common sources 
to which it is open to either party to apply himself. I think that the 
Vice-Chancellor has not given sufficient weight to either of those two 
circumstances. 

First. There was a common origin of subject, which it is very im- 
portant should be borne in mind throughout in the consideration of 
this case. The subject was originated in the minds of both these 
gentlemen by the prize which was offered by the Committee of the 
National Eisteddfod for the best essay on “ The Origin of the English 
Nation, with reference to the question, how far that nation is de- 
scended from the Ancient Britons.” It is plain that both of these gen- 
tlemen had to address themselves to a very precise and limited sub- 
ject ; namely, the origin of the whole nation with reference to its 
descent from the Ancient Britons, which was a question that admitted 
of only two opinions : the one being that we were in a scanty degree 
descended from the Ancient Britons ; and, according to the other, that 
we were equally descended from them. The two views which would 
present themselves to anybody’s mind on such a subject would be, 
Do the Ancient Britons preponderate, or do they not preponderate, 
with reference to the claim of being the originators of our race? 
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Perhaps I am not taking too great a liberty with either of these two 
gentlemen in saying, not that their minds would be biassed by the 
question being propounded to them by a Welsh Society, but that, if 
they had not been of that opinion, which it was most likely a Welsh 
Society would entertain, they probably would not have been compe- 
titors for the prize. It is not, in the slightest degree, any disrespect 
to them to say, that it is probable they would not have taken up the 
view that the Ancient Britons entered very largely into the composi- 
tion of the English nation if they entertained a different opinion. It 
is very possible they might have thought it was scarcely a subject 
which it was desirable for them to enter upon with regard to the So- 
ciety which had offered the prize. Therefore, I find, in the outset (as 
is to be expected), the writers of both these treatises taking exactly 
the same view in this respect ; namely, that the Ancient Britons 
largely preponderate as an element of the English nation. That 
being so, each of them would naturally begin to look about for the 
authors bearing on this question. Supposing them bond fide about to 
produce an original work, they would naturally look out for all the 
older authorities who have written upon the subject. They would 
naturally look to the characteristics which distinguish races. There 
are a variety of authors on the subject, especially Dr. Prichard, to 
whom, in the first instance, both of them would have recourse. They 
referred to those authors who discuss the subject of the origin of 
races as evidencing the present state of things ; namely, existing his- 
tories which have come down to us of the adventures of these races ; 
the existing evidence of language, which has been traced with so 
much skill by a variety of authors, both here and on the Continent ; 
the existing physical characteristics, and the existing customs and 
habits of life. I purposely avoid any reference to psychological cha- 
racteristics, because that is a word in controversy in this case. I be- 
lieve those four characteristics which I have mentioned will be found 
in Prichard, and almost every author who has taken upon himself to 
write on national origin, as traceable in the existing inhabitants of a 
country. They look to their history ; they look to their language ; 
they look to their physical characteristics ; they look to their customs 
and habits. Therefore, before approaching the question of whether or 
not one author has taken from the other, it must be borne in mind 
that a great deal of similarity will naturally be expected to be found 
in the works of authors writing on such subjects as these. 

Then, secondly, as to the common sources. When once it is esta- 
blished that there are common sources, it will naturally be expected 
that there will be great similarity in the statement of the facts which 
are narrated in those common sources. Accordingly, there may be 
traced, throughout the work of the defendant, a great similarity to 
the outline and plan of that of the plaintiff. With regard to that 
part of the case, I think that the Vice-Chancellor has laid a great 
deal too much stress upon the fact of the divisions of the subject in 
the defendant’s work being similar to the divisions of the subject in 
the plaintiff’s work. I am assuming at present that the defendant’s 
evidence—I mean what he has stated on his oath—is not to enter 
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into the matter at all, but that we must look only to those docu- 
ments which are admitted on the part of the plaintiff to be genuine. 
The documents marked A and B must be admitted, on the part of the 
plaintiff, to be genuine, because the Vice-Chancellor has taken them 
as admitted, and did not seem to suppose that there was any contro- 
versy about them. Looking to those documents marked A and B, 
which are the manuscripts of the original treatise, so far as it is called 
original by the defendant, I find in B these very elements drawn out, 
and, I think, very naturally drawn out, which. we find in the plaintiff’s 
work. One of the first points which is raised by the plaintiff, as 
showing the merit of his composition, is the division of the subject 
into particular heads. The defendant has divided his work, although 
not in precisely the same way, still very like that of the plaintiff. 
But, I think, regard being had to all that has been written by the au- 
thors on this subject, we must take the defendant, in his first treatise, 
which he sent in for competition in 1864, and which was before he 
could possibly have seen the plaintiff’s treatise, to have originated a 
division which is proper and peculiar to a subject of this character. 
I find in Manuscript B physical, mental, and moral characteristics re- 
ferred to. It is true that history does not come in there, although 
there is a great deal of history referred to in the earlier part of this 
treatise. Under the large heading, “ Physical, Mental, and Moral 
Characteristics,” there is a note, “See Prichard”; showing, therefore, 
that he was about then to have recourse to that source of informa- 
tion. There is this note, “See Prichard, see Mallett, and see the 
papers of the Anthropological Society.” Then I find, under the head 
* Physical,” “ Physiology, Complexion, and Craniology.” 

Then, starting with this, as regards the plan of the works (and this 
is a part of the case on which the Vice-Chancellor seems, in some 
degree, to have relied as indicating a taking of the one from the other), 
we find in the undisputed document A the same divisions, with the 
exception of history, as are to be found in the other. We find, also, 
a reference to Prichard’s work, which is one of the common sources to 
which both the plaintiff and the defendant are very largely indebted. 
Further, there is a general plan. A good deal of observation has 
been made as to one plan being taken from the other, with reference 
both to colour and craniology. It is carried on at some length in B. 
I do not say the length to which it is carried on ; but, certainly, there 
is enough in B to satisfy me that, without seeing the plaintiff’s book, 
the author, in treating of this subject, which was common to both of 
them, had arrived at and mapped out a principle from the other authors 
who have written upon the subject—(I will refer to the manner in 
which he has arrived at it presently)—including, under the head of 
** Physical Characteristics,” the question of colour, in which is compre- 
hended the skin, hair, and craniology, or form of the skull. 

Now, as regards the common sources, I apprehend that, when once 
it is established that there are common sources upon a particular 
subject, it amounts to nothing at all for the plaintiff to say, “ The 
defendant has cited author after author who have been cited by me”; 
because, when the common sources are referred to, it will be found 
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that they both got them from the same common sources. Therefore, 
it was most probable, when they were each treating of a particular 
subject, that they should take all the passages from those common 
sources which would assist them in the development of the subject 
which they were treating of. Therefore, to find Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Ceesar, and so on, cited in the one book and in the other, really comes 
to nothing when it is found they are both citing the identical passages 
which are, for the most part, to be found in Dr. Prichard’s book, to 
which both have recourse. 

However, I was very anxious to learn whether either the plaintiff 
or the defendant had cited any author in addition to those referred to 
in this particular portion of the plaintiff’s work, which is supposed to 
be invaded on the part of the defendant. The plaintiff informs me 
that he cited Xiphilinus, the Greek author. There is only a reference 
to Xiphilinus as being in the Monumenta Historica, and he is the only 
author upon this part of the subject whom the plaintiff has not cited. 
But, then, says the plaintiff, the defendant gives the identical meaning 
of the particular passage cited in my book, the passage cited being 
with reference to Boadicea having yellow hair. The defendant in 
another passage, not referring to Xiphilinus, and not making the same 
quotation at all, speaks of Boadicea having been described by the 
author as having golden hair. Far be it from me to say that I have 
read enough of the authors who treat of Boadicea (and they are very 
numerous) to say that nobody describes her as having golden hair. 
Xiphilinus describes her as having yellow hair. The defendant has 
not taken the identical words which this gentleman is said to have 
taken from Xiphilinus. It is impossible for the court to fix upon the de- 
fendant a knowledge of the plaintiff’s work, or a quotation derived from 
the plaintiff's work, simply because the plaintiff, having quoted Xiphi- 
linus, who describes Boadicea as having yellow hair, the defendant says 
there are authors who call her golden-haired. 

On the other hand, the defendant has quoted an author taken from 
Prichard, Calpurnius Flaccus, who is not quoted by the plaintiff. The 
defendant has added to his quotations a passage from Tertullian, al- 
though he has not told us where he got it, which is not inapt to the 
subject. It does not bear upon the particular question of the natural 
colour of the hair, but it bears upon the subject of the “ rutilate come,” 
which I will say a word upon presently, namely, the habit and custom 
from a very early time of people tinging their hair. For that he in- 
troduces a quotation from Tertullian, complaining of the women of his 
time taking upon themselves to so colour and deform their hair. These 
circumstances show clearly that the defendant went to the original 
source, namely, Prichard, and that he got these quotations from Pri- 
chard which the plaintiff got from Prichard. 

Although the defendant may have been led to look more minutely 
into Prichard than he otherwise would have done by referring to the 
plaintiff’s work, having found the passages in Prichard, still I appre- 
hend the plaintiff cannot say, “1, having found these passages in Pri- 
chard, will prohibit all the world, who may find the same passages, 
from making use of them.” He cannot do that. The moment he has 
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given that degree of light to the defendant which has led him to refer 
to that common source, if the defendant does really bond jide look at 
that common source, he dves all that this court requires him to do. 
He must not simply copy the passage from the plaintiff's book, but 
having been put on to the track, and looked at that particular part of 
the book which the plaintiff has led him to, he is entitled to make use 
of every passage from that author which the plaintiff has made use of. 
Perhaps I am not doing the defendant quite justice when I say that 
looking into Prichard was wholly suggested to him by the plaintiff's 
book, because I find in B, the manuscript which I have referred to, 
this note, “ See Prichard,” although he does not mention the volume, 
or part of Prichard which he says has a bearing upon this subject. 

This really does remove a vast portion of the subject which seems 
to have impressed the Vice-Chancellor very forcibly. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor says: “ Here is a common plan ; here is a common origin ; the 
plaintiff has got this plan ; the defendant has got this plan ; the plain- 
tiff has these citations from these authors ; he cites Suetonius ; the 
defendant cites Suetonius ; the plaintiff cites Tacitus ; the defendant 
cites Tacitus,” and so on. If you refer to the common sources from 
which these things are cited, then you reduce to a very material de- 
gree any legal consequences that can result from the circumstance of 
the books having similarity in treating of these particular heads, for 
instance, similarity of plan, similarity of dealing with a particular 
portion of the subject, namely, the questions of the yellow hair, and 
the formation of the skull. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, there is one point upon 
which I confess the defendant has not satisfied me, to which I wish to 
advert. The defendant has not satisfied me with reference to the 
quotations from Retzius, that he did not take the second quotation 
from Retzius from the plaintiff's book. He has cited two passages 
from Retzius, and in doing so falls back on another common source, 
namely, Lyell, and quotes a passage from Lyell. I think he was per- 
fectly justified in taking the passage from Retzius which is to be found 
in Lyell. So far there is nothing to be found fault with on the defen- 
dant’s part. But there is another quotation from Retzius which is 
not to be found in Lyell, as to which the defendant has neither in his 
opening nor in his subsequent explanation afforded the court any 
ground for saying that we are satisfied (or I should rather say that [ 
am satisfied, as I am now speaking for myself) that he got it any- 
where else than from the plaintiff’s book. To that passage, and that 
passage alone, I would apply the Vice-Chancellor’s reasoning. I have 
stated already that I agree with the Vice-Chancellor’s reasoning, and 
that I only differ from him in his application of that reasoning to the 
facts of this particular case. The Vice-Chancellor asks very justly : 
“If you did not get this passage from the plaintiff's book, tell me 
where you got it.” That is a very reasonable question to be asked of 
the author of a subsequent work, which contains a passage from a 
prior one: “If you did not get it from him, where did you get it ?” 
I think the defendant has satisfactorily explained all the passages con- 
tained in the common sources except that passage from Retzius} as to 
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which he has not satisfied me, I confess, for I am of opinion that he 
took that passage from the plaintiff's book, namely, the second passage, 
where it is quoted as being at page 64. It turns out, by a very curious 
circumstance, that it does not refer to page 64 at all, but looks very 
like a designed alteration of the paging for some particular purpose. 
I certainly am of opinion, upon the evidence before me, that that 
single passage was taken from the plaintiff’s book. 

I had another doubt as to the words “ rutilate come,” which occur 
in the same branch of the subject. There is a passage in Livy which 
applies to the Galatians. The Roman general is addressing his soldiers 
about to engage in battle with the Gauls, who are supposed to be 
descended from the followers of Brennus, who flourished some seven 
or eight hundred years before in Asia Minor. In addressing them he 
says: “Do not mind these peopie ; do not be alarmed by their ruti- 
late come.” He speaks of their having “rutilate come,” and not “rufi,” 
or any other word expressing red hair. In Prichard, where this pas- 
sage is taken from, you have the Galatians expressly mentioned. There- 
fore it would be, I think, open to the plaintiff to use this argument, 
and to say, “If you had really gone to Prichard you would have found 
it was the Galatians who were alluded to, and you would not have 
fallen into the mistake which I fell into of speaking of these people as 
Gauls.” I think that argument falls to the ground in the instance 
also of the passage from Calpurnius Flaccus, which the plaintiff did not 
take. It is of no use for the plaintiff to use this argument in order to 
show that the defendant did not go to Prichard, because I think there 
is a strong and conclusive argument to show that the defendant did go 
to Prichard. Therefore, on that part of the case, I do not think the 
plaintiff makes out anything in his favour by showing that they were 
Galatians, and not Gauls. Prichard makes a mistake—whether through 
carelessness in translation or not it is unnecessary now to inquire, but 
all through he calls this “red hair,” instead of calling it “ reddened 
hair.” The plaintiff says: “I do not fall into that error; from my 
classical education I see the force of the word ‘ rutilate,’ and I trans- 
late that ‘reddened hair.’” That leaves it, in fact, to a discussion 
upon people in ancient times adopting the custom of colouring their 
hair. 

Then, can it be said that the defendant has done exactly the same 
thing? Of course I cannot assume that the defendant does not know 
Latin. His motto is perhaps rather a peculiar one ; but he has read 
to us several passages in Latin sensibly and intelligently, and in a 
manner which appeared to me to show that he understood what he 
was reading. Some of those passages which he read were of consider- 
able length. I am bound to say, therefore, that the defendant is ac- 
quainted with Latin, and if acquainted with Latin, I cannot say that 
he could not translate the word “ rutilate” “ reddened,” just as the 
plaintiff has translated it “reddened.” Besides that, he evidently 
seems to be well acquainted with German, and he says that he has 
looked at the German translation from Livy, and he finds exactly the 
same translation of the word “ rutilate” as the plaintiff's, namely 
“reddened,” that is to say “ red-coloured,” showing, therefore, that 
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from his own resources he might very well have been led to that, even 
if it is assumed that he was not well acquainted with Latin. In ad- 
dition to that there is a French translation, which contains exactly the 
same expression. 

I do not think, therefore, that the conclusion can be come to that, 
from the use of those words, there has been a copying from the 
plaintiff in that respect. Presently, I will say to what extent I think 
the defendant did go to the plaintiff’s work ; but, at present, I may 
state I am of opinion that the plaintiff has not made out a slavish 
copying by the defendant beyond the mere fact of his being put on 
the scent of what authors to look to ; and, looking into Prichard, he 
dealt with the quotations as he found them, adding something of his 
own upon the subject of red hair; and quoting, also, the passage 
from Tertullian. Therefore, so far, I think, the Vice-Chancellor has 
laid a great deal too much stress upon these similarities, which are 
numerous, but which are well and properly accounted for, considering 
that there is a common subject propounded, a common mode of treat- 
ing that subject which is open to both ; that it is a subject which the 
defendant meant to treat in that way, as appears from his manuscript 
B. With regard to all the various passages from the Latin authors— 
coming out of Prichard, with the exception of Retzius, whom I have 
referred to as the German author—you find the defendant has been 
to that common source, has worked out of that common source, has 
laboured there, and has produced something of his own, in addition. 

Before going to the branch of the case which refers to Gildas, 
which is a separate part of the work, perhaps I had better dispose of 
the subject of the colour of the hair and complexion, by referring to 
the question of the tables. I am not satisfied that the defendant has 
told us fairly all that took place with reference to those tables. I 
am not satisfied, especially, that he looked to the tables of 1861. The 
evidence inclines me very strongly to form the opinion that he did 
not do any such thing. It is remarkable that the plaintiff, taking the 
table of 1841, was obliged, with reference to the London population, 
to have recourse to the two tables for Middlesex and Surrey as the 
only tables he could well get at to give the metropolitan populations, 
because, in 1841, London would signify the City of London proper. 
In 1861, the defendant, if he had recourse to those tables, as he says 
he had, was not under any such obligation, because then he had the 
metropolis proper laid out before him. The subject matter in hand, 
both of the plaintiff and defendant, was, What is the state of the 
colour of the hair generally of the inhabitants of the metropolis? 
With reference to the colour of the hair and the shape of the head, 
both parties took up the notion that the dark coloured hair and the 
long shaped head were the characteristics of the Celts or the Cymri, 
whichever we take them to be ; the theory being that, as London is 
a central point to which people are gathered from all parts of England, 
that would be a very good point from which to make observations to 
see from whom the bulk of the English nation is descended. Here 
there is taken a general mass in the metropolis, from which, it is 
said, the average of Englishmen may be inferred. Therefore, in the 
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To arrive 


at that, you say you will look to the population tables, in order to 
see whether, in fact, London does consist of its own denizens entirely, or 
whether it does not consist of a large proportion of others also ; if 
half and half, you may take that as a very fair average of the whole 
country. I may just observe, in passing, that the plaintiff lays some 
stress upon treating the subject of London in this point of view. The 
defendant says you will find that idea brought forward in the Cam- 
bridge Essays, by Professor Donaldson ; namely, that London is a 
kind of centre upon which this experiment might be easily made ; in 
fact, that London may be taken as giving a fair average for English- 


men, from the compound of persons who flow there. 


IT am bound to 


say that I find in B, which is one of the undisputed documents, this 


idea set forth. 


Therefore, as far as this idea of looking at London 


is concerned, I do not think it is one which is borrowed from the 
plaintiff. I think the defendant, before he saw the plaintiff’s book, 
formed the notion of taking London as the centre upon which experi- 


ments might be made. 


The experiments do not themselves appear. 


The plaintiff's mode of making the experiments was this. He took 
Middlesex and Surrey, which is a very rough estimate, because it in- 
volves a number of other elements, which ought not to have come 
into the calculation, and said that he found in 1841 the proportion 


of extraneous people to the denizens to be one-third. 


As the plaintiff 


says, this was before railways brought so many people to London 


from the provinces. 


Then the defendant, in his book, says: “On 


looking to the tables, I find the proportion is somewhere about half 
country people to half Londoners”; and then he refers to the table 


about Surrey and Middlesex. 


He really had nothing to do with 


Surrey and Middlesex ; for, if he referred to the return for 1861, he 
would have found the metropolis all ready to his hand ; and he might, 
without any difficulty or error, have taken those as the best sources of 


information. 


I must say that I cannot, in my own mind, come to 


the belief that he did look at the tables of 1861. If any theory could 


be formed upon the subject, in my opinion it would be this—that the 
plaintiff having said that before the time of railways this was about 
the proportion, I think I may reasonably add something to that cal- 


culation, which would bring it to about half. 


Again, upon the question of piracy, I think, with regard to Retzius, 
that that is the second point upon which the plaintiff is right in say- 


ing that that idea was originally taken from his book. 


I shall pre- 


sently consider as to what the effect of that will be upon the question 
of whether the Court ought or not to grant an injunction against the 


defendant’s work. 


case. 


I think I have now disposed of that part of the 


I come next to the part of the case which relates to the two pass- 
ages of the defendant’s book which have been enjoined by the Vice- 


Chancellor. 


The first passage enjoined by the Vice-Chancellor is 


with reference to Gildas ; and with regard to Gildas the case is rea- 


sonably clear to my mind. 


I consider that the defendant had thought 
about the existence of such a work as Gildas before he saw the plain- 
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tiff’s book. I think it must be so, for there is an absurd mistake ; I 
mean absurd, because persons who profess to give information upon 
this subject, and to look at old authors, ought to know much more 
about them than the Court can be expected to know. ‘There are per- 
sons who make these old authors their particular study. There is a 
mistake in the statement of Gildas having copied Bede. That would 
certainly tend to show that he had not looked into the plaintiff’s book. 
From his own manuscripts A and B, it is clear that he knew that there 
was such an author as Gildas ; he knew that that author made cer- 
tain representations which had a bearing upon the subject he was 
treating of, and he thought that he was an author to be looked into. I 
think in E there are traces that he was going to write about Gildas 
without considering the plaintift’s book, because there is a fragmentary 
note begun which is not ended, and then comes in a whole set of new 
pages. I think it is clear (and he admits it) that he added the 
passage about Gildas after he knew of the plaintiff’s book. There is 
no dispute about that now whatever, although there is in the answer, 
upon which I shall comment presently. Therefore, it must be taken 
that the passage about Gildas was written evidently with the plaintiff’s 
book before him. 

Then the question is, what use has he made of it? He does not 
say that he has made any use of the plaintiff's book at all. The 
worst part of the defendant’s case is, that he does not make the frank 
admission—which I think he was bound to make—that he made use 
of the plaintiff’s book ; but he says that he went to the common 
sources, such as the Monumenta Historica, and that is all that he did. 
I think he did go to the common source. The plaintiff, who has 
argued his case extremely well and fairly, says, “I do not doubt that 
you examined the Monumenta Historica, but you have made a great 
deal more use of my book than you ought to have made.” It must 
be taken, therefore, as admitted ground, on the one hand, that the de- 
fendant used the plaintiff’s book in writing his observations on Gildas ; 
and, on the other hand, knowing that the subject is treated of in the 
Monumenta Historica of Sir Thomas Hardy, which is a very interesting 
and able work, he went to that work, which he says they went to in 
common. 

Then what the defendant presses on the court with regard to Gildas 
is this: first, he raises a doubt, as the plaintiff does, as to whether 
Gildas ever existed, which he says is not to be found in Hardy; 
secondly, he says, you will find, with regard to Gildas, that the 
plaintiff made a mistake, being misled by a passage in Hardy which 
he did not quote in full. The plaintiff says I did not make the mis- 
take myself, but I introduced a passage which might lead others into 
the mistake of looking at Nennius, who was a much later author than 
Gildas ; the defendant has fallen into that error, and having fallen into 
that error, he puts down Nennius as copying Gildas. On the first 
point I do not find a doubt suggested in Hardy’s Monumenta Historica 
as to whether Gildas ever existed. I think it is very possible such a 
doubt as that may have come for the first time into the defendant’s 
mind from looking at the plaintiff’s book. With regard to Nennius, 
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it is quite clear to me that when Hardy is looked at there is nothing 
to show that Nennius was so contemporay with Gildas as to make it 
impossible that he should copy Gildas. On the contrary, the defen- 
dant has read to us passages which clearly show that the inclination 
on Sir Thomas Hardy’s mind is that it was a copy ; because he, in his 
preface to the Monumenta Historica, gives certain passages, which he 
says resemble such and such authors, and then about three sections 
which he says resemble Gildas. The inference to be drawn from that 
passage in the Monumenta Historica, and I think it might be an in- 
ference fairly drawn by the defendant, would be that Nennius must be 
taken as having copied Gildas, and that he makes no mistake in doing 
so, unless Sir Thomas Hardy himself was mistaken. Then, however, 
says the plaintiff, “ My observations upon the character of Gildas, and 
his prejudiced and exaggerated views, are wholly taken by you.” Upon 
this part of the case I confess I am wholly with the defendant. I think 
the defendant has taken a totally different line from that of the plain- 
tiff. The plaintiff may have suggested a new line of argument, and 
very probably he did, but the defendant has taken up a totally different 
view on the whole. Of course anybody who reads the book can see 
that it is written in an exaggerated and inflated style. That may be 
a matter of common observation, because when attention is directed to 
the Monumenta Historica it will be at once seen that it is there. In 
the plaintiff’s book there is a passage in which he says the man was 
mad (in fact, it comes to that), from his exaggerated views with re- 
ference to all the human race being so exceedingly corrupt. But the 
defendant takes a passage from Gibbon out of the Monumenta Historica, 
again showing that he has referred to that work. The passage from 
Gibbon is not quoted by the plaintiff; he goes to a common source, 
Hardy’s book, avails himself of that passage from Gibbon, and, avail- 
ing himself of that passage from Gibbon which describes him as a monk, 
he goes on to reason, rightly or wrongly, that the whole book indicates 
a hatred of the British and a love of the Romans—not of the Roman 
Church—but that he was a man who liked Rome but hated Britain. 
That is the purport of the whole book. He gives the passage about 
Boadicea, and treats everybody British exceedingly ill. What he says 
of Gildas is that Gildas is not a trustworthy author, not merely because 
he has inflated views, but because all his inflation is in favour of Rome. 
He flatters the Romans in every possible way, and speaks ill of all 
Britons ; therefore he would naturally come to the conclusion with 
reference to these poor wretched weak Britons, that the moment they 
were deprived of Roman assistance they would fall a prey to the 
Saxons. I think that is a different line of argument to that of the 
plaintiff, as appears from the text of his work. They both want to 
destroy the credit of Gildas, because if Gildas existed as an author, the 
title of his book, De Excidio Britannia, refers to the total destruction 
of the British race ; and that would militate against the theory of 
both. The conclusion I come to on the whole passage is, that the 
defendant, using this passage of Gildas, and finding, therefore, that 
Gildas might create some difficulty, inasmuch as he describes the total 
destruction of the British, had reference to Gildas in his mind, but 
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probably not knowing how much might be said on the subject, he read 
the plaintifi’s book, and found there a reference to Hardy, and then, 
making use of that reference to Hardy, found in Hardy all these pas- 
sages, no doubt meditating in his mind (and that I have not any doubt 
about) a great deal of what the plaintiff has written upon. He writes 
a line of argument which cannot be fairly designated the same line of 
argument as that of the plaintiff, but must be taken to be a line of 
argument of his own, beginning with describing the man as a monk, 
and ending with those passages which show that he had a violent 
prejudice from beginning to end against the British name and nation. 

The result, in my opinion, of an examination of the whole case is 
this. I think the defendant was led to look into the particular por- 
tions of Prichard by some of the quotations of the plaintiff. I think, 
being directed to that part of Prichard, he did go to Prichard’s book, 
for I find in his book a passage omitted by the plaintiff. He was 
directed, by a passage in the plaintiff's book which refers to Gildas, 
to inquire into Gildas, which possibly he never might have done if 
the plaintiff had not led the way by pointing to that author and the 
work of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy. Upon perusing Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy’s work, the defendant finds an account of Gildas, and 
a reference to Nennius, and also the remarks of Gibbon ; and then he 
follows out those remarks by such remarks as he makes himself upon 
the whole subject. 

Where it seems to me, I confess, that the Vice-Chancellor has 
failed to do justice to the defendant is in this respect. He lays 
great weight on the common division of the subject, which I -have 
already gone into. I think that is not a matter fairly admitting of 
the weight which his Honour has attached to it. He lays great 
weight on the fact of this author being cited. The plaintiff says, “I 
cite Suetonius, and so do you; I cite Tacitus, and so do you”; and 
then the Vice-Chancellor winds up by asking, “ If you did not get 
them from the plaintiff, where did you get them from?’ I think the 
answer to that question is, if there be a common source, that he got 
them from that common source. Then, when the Vice-Chancellor 
says, “ You do not show where you quarried, or what you did”; I 
do not think you can take the plaintiff as having quarried anywhere 
but amongst well known authors. I do not think the plaintiff repre- 
sents himself as having gone out of his way. He goes to the ordi- 
nary sources, unless we except the catalogue of authors consulted, 
of whom there is a very long list. But because he has made out 
a catalogue of authors consulted, he cannot be held to be exclu- 
sively entitled to that list, for very likely he did, what we know 
authors very often do, represent to the world that they have consulted 
a long list of authors, when the fact is that many of them they have 
nut looked into at all. I think it cannot on that account be said that 
he has damaged or injured the plaintiff. 

Having come to the conclusion which I have expressed with regard 
to Retzius, that there was a taking from the plaintiff’s work of that 
particular quotation, and with regard to the population tables, that 
there was a suggestion made by the plaintiff which the defendant 
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availed himself of in order to make his estimate a larger one than that 
of the plaintiff, namely, half instead of one-third, we have to consider 
exactly how the case stands with reference to granting an injunction 
in such a state of things as that. I have no doubt the course of pro- 
cedure adopted by the defendant is open to a great deal of observation. 
The course of procedure adopted by him in conducting his case has 
led the Vice-Chancellor to a conclusion more adverse to the defendant 
than I think the proof altogether justifies. But I think the Vice- 
Chancellor had great reason to entertain a very strong feeling of dis- 
trust of the defendant’s case. First, there is the answer, which un- 
doubtedly states the case in a manner which, if not intended, as I trust 
it was not intended, to mislead, was calculated in the highest degree 
to do so, because it decidedly represents the defendant’s manuscripts 
as being in existence before he knew anything at all of the plaintiff’s 
book. He says they were in the same state as that in which they 
were submitted to Professor Max Miiller, and the other gentlemen to 
whom reference has been made. Although he says they were in the 
same state, there are some words which point to some exception. At 
that very time it was known that the passage about Gildas was a pas- 
sage which was likely to be impeached, because there is the evidence 
of the defendant’s own solicitor that they called attention to that pas- 
sage, and that they talked over that passage. No human being can 
doubt that it ought to have been mentioned. It is astonishing to 
think that two minds could come to the conclusion to allow that an- 
swer to be sworn to containing that passage. I say that was enough 
to mislead the plaintiff grievously, because the plaintiff would natu- 
rally say, “ Now I have something definite to go upon ; I have this 
document, and if I am told that every word of this was written before- 
hand, I must fight my battle dealing with it as I best can ; I must get 
up a very different class of evidence to what I otherwise should have 
got up; I must try and shake that part of the defendant’s case.” If 
the defendant had said simply this, “I wrote that passage about Gildas 
after seeing the plaintiff’s book,” he might have spared the plaintiff 
the necessity of calling a great many of the witnesses who were called, 
and have saved a great deal of the cross-examination, and therefore a 
great deal of time to everybody concerned in the case, including him- 
self. But having made that statement, it becomes a simple question 
of how far, upon a fair comparison, are those things to be taken? The 
defendant having put in that answer laid himself open to the species 
of cross-examination that he was subjected to, and the pressing observ- 
ations that were made upon the doubtfulness of his testimony. That 
justifies me in feeling the doubt, which I do feel, unquestionably, very 
strongly, upon his testimony with regard to the passage from Retzius, 
and as to the mode in which he arrived at his calculation with reference 
to the persons inhabiting London. If the defendant had been disposed 
to do what common fairness and justice required him to do, to say 
nothing of the oath which he took when he put in his answer, and had 
fairly said, “I acknowledge my obligations to this gentleman in put- 
ting me on a course of thorough critical investigation of Gildas, to begin 
with ; I beg to express my obligations to him in giving me the idea 
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through the medium of the tables to which I have made resort of in- 
vestigating the population of London, and the subject of the number 
of persons brought up from the country, and I beg also to express my 
obligations to him for pointing out that passage in Retzius which 
escaped my attention,” nobody could have blamed him as being a 
pirate, or say that what he afterwards did amounted to piracy. That, 
unfortunately, was not done. All these investigations were made upon 
the ground of having to deal with a man who was not to be depended 
upon. I so far agree with the Vice-Chancellor, that if once a man is 
found not to be relied upon, I should reject everything depending on 
his testimony. I have not in anything that I have said to-day relied 
in one single point upon the testimony of the defendant. I have relied 
simply on the manuscripts A and B, because I find them to be undis- 
puted. The result of my opinion is, that if he had stated fairly what 
now upon investigation appears to be the fact, all that could have been 
said by him would have been this ; “In dealing with a common sub- 
ject, I naturally divided my work in the same manner as the plaintiff 
has divided his work” (and I think, on looking at it, any one would say 
that he would probably have done so without consulting the plaintiff's 
book). ‘I have dealt with Gildas by going to the authority you have 
cited, the Monumenta Historica, and have formed my conclusion upon 
that which in some respect agrees with yours ; you have thrown out 
a suggestion, whether the man existed ; I have taken that idea, but 
have added a notion of my own ; you draw up a scheme in which you 
show that one-third of the population of London in 1841 came from 
ether counties ; you will admit that railways must have made a differ- 
ence; taking that into account, I estimate it at about one half.” If 
he had said all that, could anybody possibly have said that that is 
plagiarism, that one work is copied or pirated from the other, in such 
a sense that this court will restrain by injunction his proceeding to 
make use of the materials so taken? I apprebend clearly not. It 
seems to me, with regard to the last point about the population 
tables, that it is not at all tenable. It is only saying, “ You got so 
much in 1841 by your calculation from the tables ; I will make a guess 
as to what is the probable result of what has now happened.” As re- 
gards the single passage of Retzius, that would be an admirable indi- 
cium, if other large parts had been quoted, and were not satisfactorily 
explained, to the animus furandi with which the work had been under- 
taken ; but if you find that there is nothing to an extent to which an 
injunction could operate, then the animus with which anything had 
been done is out of the question. The most that can be said of it is 
that it is an unhandsome thing. I am bound, in justice to the plain- 
tiff, to say that his book has been unhandsomely dealt with by the 
defendant, and that there has not been that recognition of the plain- 
tiff’s work which there ought to have. Further than that, I think 
that the passage in the answer I have referred to does justify us in 
saying that we ought not to give the defendant any costs, because it 
seems to me that that passage has occasioned a great deal of the liti- 
gation, and that if the whole matter had been stated in the answer in 
a straightforward manner, and clearly, and at once, as it has been sub- 
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sequently stated, the plaintiff might possibly have stopped the suit 
altogether, and certainly would not have incurred anything like the 
expense he has been put to in carrying it on. I am of opinion that 
the bill should have been dismissed, but, under the circumstances I 
have referred to, dismissed without costs. 

Lord Justice GirrarpD: I have only a few general observations to 
add to the judgment which the Lord Chancellor has just delivered. 
First, with regard to the general nature of the two books. Beyond 
all doubt, in this case, the plaintiff undertook a more formidable task 
than was ever undertaken before in any copyright case ; because there 
is the fact, that the two parties started with exactly the same theme 
to treat of. That is beyond all question. These books were written 
with reference to a prize that was proposed to be given by a society 
in Wales. They started with a desire to arrive at, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the same conclusion, and with a desire, no doubt, to glorify the 
Ancient Britons as much as could well be done. If we add to that 
reason that what may be termed the platform divisions, by means of 
which they worked out their book, were very nearly the same, and, as 
far as I can tell, for the most part taken from Dr. Prichard’s book, we 
have them at once starting entirely in the same groove. If we add 
to this, that their books consist mainly of results gathered from 
other authorities, they cannot, in the true sense of the word, be 
treated as original, except to a very slight extent. Then, we may add 
that—which the Vice-Chancellor laid down most accurately in his 
judgment—“ there is no monopoly in the main theory of the plain- 
tiff’s, or in the theories and speculations by which he has supported 
it, nor even in the use of the published results of his own observa- 
tions.” If you add that to what I have stated, it will appear at once 
that the task undertaken by the plaintiff was almost impossible, 
unless he could shew that there were passages either actually copied, 
or copied with mere colourable alteration. It will not do to show 
merely one or two passages, but some material part of the book must 
be shown to have been taken. I confess, in considering this case, 
having looked through the books very carefully, I am of opinion 
that the only two points on which the defendant has been completely 
touched are the points as to Retzius and the population returns, as 
to those things which are called observations in the table. As to 
Retzius, it is my belief that the defendant took that from the plain- 
tiff’s book ; but taking that one passage from the plaintiff’s book 
would be no ground whatever for granting an injunction. As regards 
the population returns, it is my belief that the defendant did not go 
to the 1861 tables; and it is my belief also, that what he termed his 
observations were founded upon calculations from the plaintiff’s table ; 
but that, again, would be no ground for granting an injunction. If, 
in point of fact, the defendant had confessed that he had done that 
particular thing, the answer would have been at once, that is a use 
which you may make of the materials which are furnished to you by 
the plaintiff in his book. The plaintiff in respect of that is not en- 
titled to an injunction, for it is neither copying, nor copying with a 
colourable alteration. Then, this further observation may be made, 
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that upon referring to manuscripts A, B, C, and D, it is beyond all 
question that great labour and a large amount of time must have 
been employed, if the mere labour of writing these manuscripts and 
nothing else is considered ; but I am satisfied that the defendant be- 
stowed a great deal of labour and time on those manuscripts. I am 
satisfied, also, that there was on his part, at all events, some research. 
I am also satisfied of this, which, when you are dealing with a ques- 
tion of copyright with reference to books such as this, is of great im- 
portance—that the book of the defendant is his own composition, in 
this sense, that wherever he got the materials from they were worked 
up by him into his own language. I have no doubt that is what the 
Vice-Chancellor refers to when he says that the defendant was very 
skilful in using materials which he had gathered from other sources, 
and had worked them up in his own shape and language. Certainly, 
however, between the style of the plaintiff and the style of the de- 
fendant there is a very material difference, and no one could, I think, 
well suppose that the defendant wrote at all in the plaintiff's style, 
still less, that the plaintiff wrote at all in the defendant’s style. Then, 
that brings me to the conclusion. I will not go through the par- 
ticular passages which the Lord Chancellor has adverted to—that 
there has been really no such use made by the defendant of the plain- 
tifi’s book as entitles the plaintiff to an injunction. I am satisfied, 
however, that the defendant is much more indebted to the plaintiff’s 
book than he has at all admitted. I am satisfied that the mere sug- 
gestion to the defendant with reference to Gildas was from the plain- 
tift’s book. Tam satisfied that he has also made use of other ‘sug- 
gestions from the plaintifi’s book ; but, still, that he has not made use 
ef them in such a way as to entitle the plaintiff to an injunction. I 
have not the least doubt that the defendant examined for himself the 
prior authors to whom reference has been made, especially Hardy’s 
Monumenta Historica, Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, and 
probably he had some other resources. That being so, I think no in- 
junction can be granted; and, as I have said before, where we have a 
bock which is really the composition of the defendant, written in his 
own language, and bearing in mind the circumstances attending the 
writing of these two books, it will be seen that the plaintiff undertook 
a task which was morally impossible. When we come to deal with the 
costs, I have no hesitation in saying that I am rejoiced to think it is 
in the power of this court to dismiss this bill so that, at all events, the 
defendant gets no costs of any kind, or in any shape. I say I am re- 
joiced to think so, because, in the first place, the answer contains a 
passage which was not justified, which, to my mind, it is hardly too 
strong to say was wholly untruc ; and I am rejoiced to think so, also, 
because I do not think, in reading through the defendant’s evidence in 
the court below, that that evidence was ingenuous. I am satisfied that 
he put his case far too high, and in a way that was in some respects 
wholly untrue; and if the Vice-Chancellor granted an injunction 
against him, the defendant has only himself to thank for it. I do 
hope and trust that it will be somewhat of a lesson to him ; and he 
will act far wiser if he deals in these matters fairly and openly, and 
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when he takes the labour of another to acknowledge it. To some ex- 
tent he has taken the labour of the plaintiff in this case ; and if he had 
freely, fairly, and openly acknowledged it, it is my belief that the 
plaintiff would never have come into court, or if he had simply told 
him, when he put in his answer, what the truth of the facts was. 

The Lorp Caancettor: There will be an order discharging the 
order of the Vice-Chancellor, dismissing the bill without costs, and 
the £70 which he has paid must be returned. 

Dr. Nicnotas: I have paid £70 by way of damages, and I have 
also paid a deposit. 

The Lorp Cuancettor: The deposit will be returned ; any money 
paid must be refunded. 

Lord Justice Girrarp: No costs of any kind. 

The Lorp Cuancettor: No costs. 








ON THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


By Joun Beppor, M.D., President Anthropological Society of London. 





Marvertats for the history of race-elements in Devon and Cornwall are 
tolerably plentiful, if not very solid. It is my intention, however, in 
the present paper, to deal rather with the ethnography of modern 
Damnonia than with doubtful or disputed points in its history. I will, 
therefore, do little more than remind the reader of some of these, such 
as the presence or settlement in Cornwall, at an early period, of Phe- 
nician, or other Shemitic colonists or traders, and the somewhat more 
complete Romanisation of Devonshire than of some other parts of 
England, supposed to be evidenced by peculiarities in the modern 
dialect, which have been examined by Sir John Bowring. Be these 
things as they may, we find, about the seventh century, a compact 
and undisturbed Welsh population in these two counties—a popula- 
tion, that is, which was called Welsh by its West-Saxon neighbours, 
and which doubtless spoke the Cornish language. Gradually, these 
neighbours began to make settlements in Devon. It has been pointed 
out that the conquests made by the West Saxons after their conversion 
to Christianity, would probably be attended with less of bloodshed 
and extermination of the old inhabitants than those made while they 
were still heathens, and therefore alien to the invaders in religion as 
well as in blood. Certainly, even in Somerset, some Welsh land- 
holders survived the Saxon conquest, as is shown by the well-known 
provision of a weregyld or blood-price for such Welshmen, in the laws 
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of Ine. The tide of invasion which submerged probably the majority 
of the old Keltic aristocracy, left some of them encircled like islets in 
the midst. 

It is probable that the same thing occurred in the subsequent con- 
quest of Devon, and to a greater extent. For Somerset was overrun 
by a regular tide of successive waves, the invaders pausing, apparently, 
after each advance, until they had pretty thoroughly assimilated and 
Saxonised the new acquisition ; and not until this had been effected 
do they seem to have thought of moving on their frontier a stage 
further. Accordingly, North and North-East Somerset are more 
Saxon to this day than Mid or South-East Somerset, and these more 
so than the western part of the country. But the settlement of 
Devon seems to have been otherwise effected. The three slices of 
Somerset were carved from the dominions of a hostile and still formid- 
able state, which seems thereafter to have had a lower and dependent 
status. Accordingly, we find Egbert subduing the whole country, and 
Earl Ordgar ruling in Devon, or in part of it, long previous to the 
time when Athelstan, apparently to punish disaffection, drove out the 
British inhabitants of Exeter, who seem thitherto to have had a quarter 
and a municipality of their own. From such facts as these, and from 

the comparatively small share which Devonshire men, always excepting 
those of Exeter, seem to have taken in the history of the later Saxon 
period, we may draw an inference which will, I think, be supported 
by the names of places in Devon and Cornwall, by those of persons 
about the same period, as found in the Codex Diplomaticus and in 
Domesday, and by the physical aspect of the populations. The infer- 
ence is, that Devon remained for a long time a sort of borderland or 
march, probably not very thickly peopled, in sonie parts or villages of 
which Saxon or Saxonised colonists settled down en masse, giving 
English names to their locations ; while elsewhere invading thanes 
ruled over British churls and thralls, or British landowners were left 
undisturbed in their estates. Mr. Isaac Taylor gives strong reasons 
for supposing that a little colony of Danes settled down to the north 
of Dartmoor, and conferred Danish names on their settlements ; and 
this could hardly have occurred in that quarter unless the country 
had been desolate, or nearly so. The position of Earl Ordgar’s hold 
on the estuary of the Torridge, the story of Hubba’s invasion, the cha- 
racter of the adjacent district, open and easy of access and of con- 
quest, when compared with South Devon or the regions of Dartmoor 
and Exmoor, and, as I shall show presently, the physical character- 
istics of the modern inhabitants, all conspire to make me think that 
Bideford and its neighbourhood were among the earlier acquisitions of 
the Saxons, and that these may have been subsequently reinforced by 
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Scandinavian settlers. And it may have been through extension of 
military occupation from this quarter, that the extreme north of 
Cornwall acquired so many Teutonic local names. 

Before the Norman Conquest, even Cornwall had been thoroughly 
reduced, so that even there, as well as in Devon, in the time of 
Edward¢the Confessur, the majority of the landowners bore English 
names. But the fact that, except in the extreme north-east, there are 
hardly any villages with English names, is sufficient to show that no 
considerable immigration took place across the Tamar. 

As for the use of the Cornish language, that seems to have lingered 
long in South Devon, and probably around Dartmoor; it has even 
been said, but I forget on what authority, not to have become extinct, 
to the east of the Tamar, before the reign of Elizabeth. Language is 
generally a very uncertain evidence as to blood ; but, in this case, the 
continuance of the Cornish language, if it really did continue, to so 
late a period, coupled with the fact that no considerable migration of 
any kind has since taken place, must be taken to imply that the great 
majority of the South Devonians are still mainly of Keltic blood. 

Mr. Freeman, on evidence given in the second volume of his History 
of the Norman Conquest, thinks that the district between Exmoor and 
the sea was not thoroughly Saxonised when Earl Harold landed at 
Porlock, in the reign of Edward the Confessor; and what that district 
was, the southern valleys of Exmoor, within the Devonshire border, 
would probably also be. 

I come now to the physical characteristics of the people, as they 
appear to a stranger approaching from the east, and comparing them 
with those of strongly Teutonic counties, such as Norfolk, Kent, 
Hampshire, or part of Wiltshire. 

The most notable points are perhaps the greater squareness of the 
chest and shoulders; the prevalence of dark and the frequency of 
black hair; and the greater breadth of the cheek-bones and angularity 
of the lower jaw. The form of the head also is, as a rule, notably dif- 
ferent from the very regular oval which is so general further east, but 
the difference is one which escapes ordinary methods of comparative 
measurement ; it is in the direction of being oblong or pentagonal 
rather than oval. In North Devon, the heads of the peasantry are 
large, and not unfrequently broad. With respect to stature, the west 
country has no distinctive character, though its subdivisions may have 
such ; indeed, it is in this point that Devon and Cornwall differ most 
decidedly. The Cornishmen, as a rule, are taller and larger than the 
Devonians, the purer breed surpassing the more crossed one, which is 
a fact not consonant with a favourite doctrine on the subject. So 
great indeed is the difference, that while the Cornishmen overpass the 
average stature of Englishmen, the Devonians, taking the whole 
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county together, apparently fall below it, though, by reason of their 
compact and well-built frames, they are apt to weigh heavily in pro- 
portion to their inches. These statements may, I think, be depended 
on, being founded on upwards of five hundred observations, without 
reckoning those on the weight of miners, made by Dr. Barhain of 
Truro. 

Those who are acquainted with current theories on the subject, may 
not find it difficult to trace to a Semitic origin one of the handsomer 
of Cornish physical types, and to a Ligurian or Italian strain the 
features and aspect of many Devonians. Whether there be any truth 
in these ideas, I will not attempt to decide or to discuss. On the 
whole, forms, features, and complexions are somewhat softer in Devon, 
whether from crossing of blood or from a slight superiority in climate ; 
and, accordingly, Cornwall is supposed to produce the finer men, and 
Devon the more beautiful women. 

With respect to the colour of the eyes and hair, I have made about 
four thousand observations. As a rule, the hair grows darker as one 
proceeds further west ; and, in Cornwall, this applies to the eyes also, 
though in a less degree. In some parts of Devon, that counterchanging 
of colours, which is regarded by some French anthropologists as an 
indication of the recent crossing of a blond and a dark race, is very 
observable, blue or light grey eyes accompanying very dark hair, and, 
less frequently, hazel eyes light brown hair. A large, grey or blueish- 
grey iris, in which the fibres present a markedly reticulated appear- 
ance, but the colour is otherwise very uniform, is very common in 
North Devon. 

The neighbourhood of Bideford, as I have already mentioned, is in- 
habited by people who differ much from the general west-country 
type, in respect of colour at least. The skirts of Exmoor are inhabited 
chiefly by people who may be a remnant of the Gael, and who have 
grey eyes, with dark hair, bony angular frames, square foreheads, and 
sometimes prominent jaws. But to the west of them dwell these 
comparatively fair and soft-featured people, with brown hair, and of 
moderate stature, who occupy the shores of the estuaries of Taw and 
Torridge. West of them again, towards Hartland, the tall dark Cornish 
breed becomes predominant. This comparative fairness of the Bide- 
ford men can hardly be accidental, as nothing like it has been met 
with by me anywhere else to the west of the Parret. Out of fourteen 
places or districts in the west country in which I have observed the 
colours of the hair, in thirteen the figure by which I represent the 
prevalence of dark shades varies between forty-three and sixty-five ; 
while in Bideford, the remaining one, it falls as low as twenty-nine, 
which is about what rules in the west-midland counties, where a 
pretty strong infusion of Saxon blood is generally recognised. 
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ANATOMICAL EXAMINATION OF A BUSHWOMAN BY 
PROFESSOR LUSCHKA, A. KOCH, AND E. GORTZ.* 





THe Bushwoman Afandi, who during her tour through Germany be- 
came known to many naturalists and physicians, died in the summer 
of 1866, of a pleurisy, at Ulm. The body was immediately trans- 
ferred to the anatomical theatre of Tiibingen for examination. The 
language of this woman is said to have consisted of an almost un- 
interrupted succession of clicks and explosives. 

The details are given in three inaugural dissertations by Professor 
Luschka’s pupils,t and in an essay by Luschka on the external gene- 
rative organs of this woman. Subjoined are the general physical 
characters. 

Height, 4 2” 3”; weight, 75 pounds 11 ounces ; colour, light brown ; 
mamme not pendulous. The areola has a diameter of 12’, is irre- 
gular, with wrinkles more concentric than radiating ; the nipple but 
little prominent. 

Face.—The flatness of the nose, the width of the interocular space, 
and the projection of the cheekbones, form its most striking charac- 
ters. The iris is of a blueish tint. The ear is well formed, and by 
no means of a simious shape, as described by Cuvier and Miiller. 

Skeleton.— The cranium is dolichocephalous; greatest length, 16.5 
cent. ; greatest breadth, 12.5 ; index = 70. The face is prognathous ; 
its length is 10 cent.; breadth, 10.5 cent. The nose is flat, but the 
nasal bones are not coalescent ; the cheekbones very prominent. The 
teeth are white, well preserved, and not deviating from the dentition 
of a European. With reference to the rest of the skeleton, it is re- 
marked that the anomalies seen in several parts of the skeleton of the 
Hottentot Venus were not observed in that of Afandi. 

The elbow fosse were not perforated. The calcaneum had the 
negro or simian form; but the astragalus was distinguished by its 
elegant shape and the small convexity of the superior articular sur- 
face. The vertebral column, exclusive of the cervical portion, was 
much stretched, especially the lumbar region. The heads of the ribs, 
especially of the middle ribs, were unusually large. The pelvis has a 
round form, and thus agrees. with the two exemplars described by 

* Abridged from vol. iii of Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 1869. 

+ Ueber das Becken eines Buschweibes. Von C. Goertz. Tiibingen: 1868. 
—Ueber das Hirn, etc. Von L. A. Koch. 1867.—Ueber das Haar, etc. Von 
A. (ioette. 1867. 

t Monatsschrift fir Geburtskunde, vol. xxxii. 1868. 
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Miiller. It quite resembles the pelvis of a Negress aged 37, delineated 
by M. J. Weber in his work on the forms of the pelvis in different 
races. * 

Brain.—Weight of the fresh brain after removal of the membranes, 
28 ounces ; after remaining for a year in alcohol, 24 ounces 5 drachms. 
Measurements (¢.¢., of the inner cranial capacity of a gypsum cast): 
greatest length, 15.5 cent. ; breadth, 11.5 cent. ; height, 11 cent. Pro- 
portion of weight of brain to that of the body = 1:43.29. (In an 
European woman aged 38, the proportion, according to Tiedemann, 
was 1 : 44.89; and of six other European women, there was only one 
(very thin) with a proportion 1 : 28.45 superior in this respect to the 
Bushwoman.) The author (Koch) gives no particulars touching the 
convolutions of the hemispheres, but refers the reader to Huschka’s 
Handbuch der Anatomie. To judge from the drawing, the brain was 
by no means poor in convolutions. 

Steatopyga.—Few indications are found in anatomical literature on 
the height of the fatty cushion, and especially the distance of its ex- 
treme point from the vertebral column. Barrow gives it in one case 
at 14.4 cent. In the Hottentot Venus, the height of the buttocks 
amounted to 16.2 cent. In the Afandi, the projection above the 
lower lumbar region is no more than 7 cent. The thickness of the 
steatopyga itself, after lying in alcohol about a year, amounts, in its 
thickest parts, to 4-4.5 cent.; in most places it is 3-3.5 cent.; and in 
the thinnest portions, only 2 cent. The fatty mass overlies the regio 
glutea and sacro-coccygea, and is continued on the regio coxalis ; and 
the external parts of the upper thigh end gradually in a common 
panniculus. It is thickest in the region of the iliac crests and over 
the glutzi maximi, and thinnest at the lower border of the funda- 
ment, where corpulent individuals of the Caucasian race present a 
greater thickness of subcutaneous fat. Hence it results that not only 
is the quantity of accumulated fat greater, but that its distribution 
differs from that in the European ; for in the latter the arch gradu- 
ally increases from the iliac to the sulcus glutzeus, whilst in the Hot- 
tentot it flattens downwards towards the posterior femoral surface. 
It is owing to this circumstance, and to the sudden transition at the 
iliac crest from the greatest thickness to the common panniculus 
thickness, that the steatopyga appears more striking and imposing 
than might be expected from the comparatively not very great ditfer- 
ence in thickness. As regards the structure of the steatopyga, the 
author makes the following remarks. In the European, the muscles 
of the part are separated from the panniculus by the fascia glutzi, 
which shows itself above the gluteus medius in great strength, and 


* Lehre von den Ur- und Racenformen der Becken, etc. Tab. xvii. 
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with a tendinous glitter, but is very thin over the maximus, and ad- 
herent to the fleshy fibres. In the Afandi, the strong fibrous stratum 
which covers the glutzeus maximus consists of three different surface- 
spread fibres. Between this fibrous lamina and the dermis, the fatty 
tissue is interposed, which resembles not by any means a common 
panniculus adiposus, but much more that of the sole of the foot or of 
the mammary gland. There proceed, in fact, from the fibrous lamina, 
numerous processes, which coalesce with the stratum reticulare of the 
cutis, but have many connections with each other. This arrangement 
of connective tissue lamine is not quite irregular, but presents, espe- 
cially in the thickest parts, three superposed strata, which diminish in 
height as they approach the skin. This structure renders it, in the 
opinion of the author, alone possible that the fatty cushion retains, 
despite gravitation, its greatest arch upwards ; and he therefore deno- 
minates the above described fibrous lamine ligamenta suspensoria stea- 
topyge. 

The Hair of the Bushwoman, compared with other hair-forms, 
The author (Goette) examines the hair of Europeans, Negroes, of the 
Bushwoman, of the common sheep and the Rambouilletback. As re- 
gards the hair of the Negro and that of the Bushwoman, he finds that 
of the Negro to consist of a non-woolly upper growth, whilst that of 
the latter consists only of a coarse woolly under-hair. 

The External Generative Organs—The mons veneris very slightly 
arched, and not much deeper in colour than the rest of the body, has 
very few short hairs. The labia majora are without hairs, and re- 
duced to such a minimum that they seem to be absent. The clitoris 
has a length of 26 millimeters. The labia minora lie, therefore, open 
(foetal form), and form the equivalent of the rima pudendi. The 
nymph proceeding from the preputium clitoridis have a height 
(= distance of the attached border from the free edge) of 3.85 cent., 
and a length (i. e., of the attached border) of 6 cent. Both nymphe, 
laid together in the median line, form a nose-like prominence. Poste- 
riorly and inferiorly, both nymphz conjoin in the frenulum vulvee. 








THE NEGRO TRIBES OF THE UPPER NILE AND THE 
NJAMNJAMS, BY ANTINORI AND PIAGGIA.* 





Boru travellers proceeded from Chartum up the White Nile to the 
mouth of the Bahr-el-Gazal, and reached, by this river and by land, 


* Annals of the Florentine Geographical Society, and Petermann, Mit- 
theilungen. 1868. 
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the Dshiur Negroes. The chief, a well-built robustious man, about 
forty years old, of an ebony black, and perfectly naked, except a sin- 
gular garment which hung over his shoulders down to his navel, 
came forth to meet his guests, grasped and spat into their hands as a 
sign of welcome. He even carried his favour so far as afterwards to 
spit into their faces. Both sexes of the Dshiur Negroes go about 
perfectly naked ; the old women only cover their bodies with antelope- 
skins. The women wear ornaments in their ears, on the neck and 
the ankles. The married women wear a girdle about an inch in width, 
from which are pendant glass pearls and iron ornaments. Women enjoy 
great consideration. A Dshiur Negro very rarely beats his slave, 
rauch less his wife. They keep goats, as the tsetsefly torments the 
cattle. They cultivate several field-fruits, and forge iron. dn the 
year 1863, Piaggia alone came to the Njamnjams, already visited by 
Petherik in 1858. The country is wooded and richly watered. Here 
live the rhinoceros, elephant, wild hog, several species of apes, and a 
great number of small rodents and bats. Piaggia says that he had 
seen some anthropoid apes—probably the troglodytes calvus, the 
niger, and perhaps the gorilla. A large mammal, called Aiti, seems 
to present an intermediate form between the ox and the kudu (trage- 
laphus). The Njamnjams had only immigrated into their present 
abode sixty years ago, from the south-west. The chiefs wear an 
apron of bark resembling a woven tissue ; the common men wear an 
apron of animal skin. Most women go about naked ; only towards 
the north they wear an apron of leaves. The chief inflicts the punish- 
ment, consisting in cutting off the ears or the fingers. The chief is 
also the executioner. He puts the head of the culprit into a noose, 
and, whilst strangling him, stamps upon the body. The houses are 
cuneiform. The husband lives alone ; the women have separate huts. 
They have a council-house for public transactions. Their arms consist 
of arrows, lances, and sickle-shaped knives. After battles with neigh- 
bouring tribes, they eat the slain enemies, as witnessed by Piaggia 
himself. 

Piaggia says nothing of the tails of this Negro tribe. The report 
must, therefore, have arisen, as already indicated by Tremaux, from 
the tails of the skins of animals, or, as some Egyptian physicians 
assert, from the circumstance that in some individuals the coccyx is 
not inwardly curved, but takes a straight direction. 

The chief keeps a large harem ; but the women are not watched. 
The family ties are very loose. The boys leave the paternal home 
when about seven or eight years old, and live in the council-house, 
which serves also as a general refuge. A man takes only one wife ; if 
she prove sterile, he asks the chief for another. Women who have 
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borne children stand in high estimation. The females have luxurious 
hair, and devote a considerable portion of the day to arrange it. They 
practise tattooing, and perforate the nasal septum, the upper and the 
lower lip. They have soothsayers, who drive out diseases and make 
it rain. An oath is sacred to these Negroes. They open a vein in 
the arm, and suck each the running blood, when they conclude some 
convention. Their pottery shows some skill. 





THE CHIEF RACES OF MANKIND.* 





Tue Australian occupies the lowest rank, and scarcely differs from the 
animal. Like the brute, the Australian lives on accidental food. His 
mind is so obtuse that he scarcely thinks of anything but of satisfy- 
ing his animal instincts, such as hunger, thirst, and sexual propensi- 
ties. We find but scanty traces of definite religious notions, of the 
worship of higher beings. His habitations are miserable. 

The Papua occupies a higher rank ; for he makes some provision 
for his necessities. He domesticates some animals, cultivates the 
land, although imperfectly. He builds his huts near the shore ; and 
it is remarkable that his habitations closely resemble those of the 
lake dwellings in Europe. The Papua is cheerful ; he finds pleasure 
in things, apart from appeasing his natural instincts. His supersti- 
tion assumes a definite form ; he carves idols of wood, and builds for 
them temples. 

The Malayo-Polynesian exhibits a higher culture. We find here a 
family life. The tribes are governed by chiefs. There are laws sanc- 
tioned by custom and habit. He builds ships and navigates the open 
sea. The religious notions become more definite, and assume the 
form of tradition. Joy and grief are expressed in songs, and pre- 
served in memory. The influence of the chiefs is not based solely on 
physical strength, but partly on oratory. 

The Negro stands still higher. His habitations are massive and 
artful ; he is an agriculturist. He builds cities, and lives in organised 
states. He is given to industry and trade. His mental emotions are 
not merely expressed in songs; but he is given to reflection, and 
composes proverbs and riddles. 


* Extracted from the recently published third (Anthropological) part of 
the circumnavigation of the globe by the Austrian frigate Novara. (Reise 
der Oesterreichischen Fregatte “ Novara,” wm der Erde. Anthropologischer 
Theil. Dritte Abtheilung, Ethnographie. Von Dr. Friedrich Miller. 
Wien : 1868.) 
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The American is generally a hunter or a fisherman, and would 
seem, in this mspect, to stand below the Negro, and even beneath 
the Malayo-Polynesian. When, however, we consider that this con- 
dition is the consequence of the configuration of his country, and that, 
when the conditions are favourable, there is a great development of 
civilisation (as, for instance, in Mexico and Peru), then we cannot 
hesitate to place the American above the Negro. The architecture of 
the above-named civilised states excels anything the Negros have 
effected in this respect ; so that some are of opinion that this culture 
is due to foreign influence. 

Higher than the American stands the High Asiatic. Although 
most people of this race are nomads, who have made themselves a 
name by convulsing the world, still there are some states who have 
acquired a permanent name in the history of civilisation, such as 
Japan and China. These two states had, in fact, reached the highest 
stage of material culture long before the western civilisation. 

The highest scale of the ideal development of humanity has been 
reached by the Mediterranean race. During the first period of its 
appearance on the stage, it stood not higher than China. With the 
appearance of the Semitics and Indo-Germans, free and ideal culture 
gradually overthrew all the opposing bars of space and time. By it 
alone may it be possible that man may become, as said in the Semitic 
tradition, an image of God. 

Dr. F. Miiller, it may be observed, is Professor of Oriental languages 
in the University of Vienna. He proceeds, therefore, entirely from a 
linguistic standpoint. As a philologist, he says that he tried to group 
the peoples, according to their language, which, with other manifest- 
ations of psychical life, is the chief index of the affinity of peoples, 
whilst the anthropological and ethnographical systems, founded on 
physical characters, are doubtful ; in short, he considers that the 
bodily form is more flexible compared to language. Ethnography, as 
a science, he contends, is nothing but that. special branch of ethno- 
graphy called linguistics. 
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Anthropological News. 


DeatTH or THE Best Man 1n EnGLAND.—We are pained to hear of the 
death of Dr. James Hunt, the founder of the London Anthropological So- 
ciety, and editor of the London Anthropological Review, beyond doubt the 
best, or, at all events, the most useful man in England, if not, indeed, in 
Europe. The man that leads all other men in knowledge essential to human 
well-being, that thus extends the bounds of human happiness, and best 
illustrates the wisdom and beneficence of the Almighty Creator to His 
creatures, is, per se and of necessity, the best man of his generation, and 
such a man was the late Dr. James Hunt of England. The science of hu- 
manity, the facts that underlie the human creation, that explain to human 
kind their nature and wants and natural relations to each other, which is 
the most essential of all possible human knowledge, and the basis and 
fqundation of all that men need to know, or, indeed, can know, in this world, 
has until quite recently been a sealed book; and, while animals and plants 
and the very insect world have been studied with the utmost zeal, man— 
the centre and very sun of all these revolving orbs—has remained in the 
shadow, a marvel and a mysterv to himself! A few years ago, the writer 
of this had prepared a work on the American Races, and asked the trustees 
of the Smithsonian Institution—founded to spread knowledge among men 
—to publish it at the same time that a Dr. Baird asked them to publish a 
work he had prepared on American Snakes, and they preferred the latter! 
This well illustrates the ignorance and foolishness of the learned world in 
regard to this subject, and a million of God’s creatures have since been 
sacrificed on the altars of that blind and stupid folly. Dr. Hunt, in his own 
clear knowledge and brave enthusiasm, was doing more for humanity, for 
the welfare of mankind, and for the glory of God, than all the philosophers, 
humanitarians, philanthropists, statesmen, and, we may say, bishops and 
clergy of England together. He was teaching them what they are in fact— 
what God has made them, what their relations to other species of human 
kind, Mongols, Malays, Negroes, etc., and thus preparing them for the ful- 
filment of their duties to each other, and to the dependant races that were, 
or might be, in juxtaposition with them; and just to the extent that this 
knowledge is spread among men are the boundaries of human well-being 
extended, and the wisdom and glory and beneficence of the Almighty 
Creator of all made manifest. His death, at the early age of thirty-six, is 
a great loss to England, to Christendom, to all mankind; for, though there 
are many others labouring in the same great cause, especially in France and 
Germany, there was no European of this generation so clear and profound 
in the science of humanity as Dr. Hunt.—New York Weekly Day-Book, Nov. 
6th, 1869. 





ConGREss oF Poutisu Puysicrans AND NaTuRALIsTsS AT CRAcow.—It will, I 
have no doubt, be of interest to many of the readers of the Anthropological Re- 
view to have some account of the Congress of Polish Physicians and Natu- 
ralists, which took place at Cracow, in the month of September last, Anthro- 
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pology was far from being forgotten on the occasion. A letter from my ac- 
complished and highly esteemed friend, Dr. J. Kopernicky, who took an 
active and zealous part in the proceedings, affords me the means of sending 
you what follows. J. BARNARD Davis. 

November 22nd, 1869. 

« Our Congress was only a modest scientific réunion, so to speak, the im- 
portance of which, sufficiently great for our country, was quite local. It 
was the first time we were permitted to unite together. We profited by it, 
in the end, by becoming acquainted with one another, by coming near one 
another, and by establishing mutual relations in the interest of the science 
that each cultivates. Our end was completely attained. For, although the 
great number of physicians and naturalists of the Polish provinces of the 
Russian domination were absent, the other provinces, Galicia, the Duchy of 
Posen, and Western Prussia, sent more than 250 members to the réunion. 

« Anthropology was not neglected in our Congress, although it had not 
obtained a special section; but a particular position was assigned to it in 
connection with anatomy and physiology. Unfortunately, the greater part 
of our anatomists and physiologists were travelling abroad, or could not 
come from Warsaw, so that Section 11 could not be constituted apart, and 
was mixed up with the others. Nevertheless, for the future, anthropology 
has its place reserved in our Congress. ; 

«The First General Sitting was commenced by the reading of an essay 
which had much in common with our science. The President of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Joseph Majer, Professor of Physiology at the University of Cracow, 
read his memoir, very interesting for the Polish public, ‘ The Physical Cha- 
racters of King Casimer the Great (1370)’, from fugitive observations made 
upon the bones of this king, which were discovered at the commencement of 
July last, on the occasion of the restoration of his tomb. Professor Majer, 
who for the past twelve years has given special courses of lectures on An- 
thropology at the University of Cracow, has succeeded in reconstructing the 
image of the person of the great king, and has exhibited much talent and a 
profound knowledge of anthropological facts concerning the proportions of 
the human body. 

«For my part, in the Third Sitting of the Section of Natural Sciences, I 
read a little memoir, under the title of ‘ Anatomico-Anthropological Obser- 
vations upon a Negro who died at Bucharest.’ My recital was listened to 
with much attention and favour. I specified the value of the anatomical 
characters proper to the Negro race, and the individual modifications of 
these characters, which, in the organism of my subject, were probably pro- 
duced by the influence of climate and of the education he had received in 
Wallachia from his childhood. In fact, it is remarkable that in this indi- 
vidual the black production of pigment was considerably less than in negroes 
observed in their own country, or among those dying in Europe, who have 
arrived here at an adult age. All the vigour of this production was ex 
pended in my negro in blackening his external integuments. ‘Their colour 
was No. 41 to No. 48 of the chromatic scale of the Société d’ Anthropologie 
of Paris, whilst all the cellular tissue, all the serous and mucous membranes, 
failed to present almost everywhere the least trace of pigmentation.* 
Another fact, not less interesting, observed in my negro was that, notwith- 


* Dr. Kopernicky has not stated whether this was a negro of the West 
Coast. Nos, 41 and 48 are as dark as most Negroes. 
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standing the very small quantity of the encephalic mass (weight of the cere- 
brum, without membranes, 955 grammes; of the cerebellum, with the me- 
dulla oblongata and the pons Varolii, 150 grammes ; of the entire encephala, 
1105 grammes—i.e., nearly equal to 39 ounces avoirdupois), the surface of his 
brain, the richness of the circumvolutions, and their multiplicity, could not 
be distinguished, and were even a little more developed than upon the en- 
cephalon of a Wallachian woman, immediately compared together. I did 
not find any better explanation for this fact, than that Nature had given to 
my negro the most feeble quantity of encephalon, but that this organ was 
qualitatively developed in consequence of his education, which was superior 
to that destined for him in his native country. In speaking of the weight 
of the brain in Negroes, I naturally had occasion to make known the direct 
observations of Dr. Peacock, and the results of your researches by means of 
gauging skulls. My memoir will be published in the Comptes Rendus of the 
Congress, or in the Annals of the Scientific Society of Cracow. 

“Our little Congress, which has satisfied me in many respects, has had, 
in my opinion, this principal merit, by which it has first given an example 
worthy of being followed elsewhere. I allude to the fact, that there was 
joined to it a Special Exposition of Scientific Objects, having relation to Me- 
dicine and the Natural Sciences. Our Exposition, in which eighty-four ex- 
Libitors took part, only occupied two pretty large halls, without including 
the garden, and the more voluminous objects exposed in the court. ‘The 
Physicians visited with interest the anatomico-pathological preparations, a 
very curious series of teratological cases, anatomical preparations, normal 
and histological, the instruments and apparatuses of surgery and obstetrics, 
photographs of operations and of new operatory proceedings, etc. Naturalists 
had there the only opportunity of learning at once all that was of most in- 
terest in the fauna, the flora, and the geology of many parts of our country, 
especially of Galicia. A beautiful and rich collection of the mosses and of 
the lichens of Tatra, and anothvr of the spiders of Galicia, excited the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs. I should be very long in recounting to you all 
that was there of interest to the physician and the naturalist. I cannot, 
however, hide from you that anthropology was represented there by the ob- 
jects which were exhibited by myself, and which were examined with curio- 
sity. Besides my anatomical preparations, which obtained for me the 
honour of being recompensed by the first prize, I exhibited a series of dif- 
ferent anthropological objects. The bust, the hand, and the foot of my 
negro, moulded in plaster; the skin, with the cicatrices, the epidermis, the 
suprarenal gland, and the scalp of his woolly head ; a dozen natural crania, 
and others, moulded in plaster, of Rumanyos, Gipsies, Bulgarians, and of 
the Ghiliak ; photographs of different skulls, and, among these, those of your 
Ainos; a whole series of orthographic designs made by the proceeding of 
Lucae, as well as my own craniographic designs of the same skulls, exposed 
one beside the other, and the apparatuses themselves by which these 
sketches were executed ; lastly, a series of grand photographs (from one- 
fifth to one-eighth the natural size). Rumanyo costumes and types decor- 
ated the walls of my exhibition ; and my large ethnographical album, contain- 
ing already about 400 examples, was exposed upon the table before my stall. 
This album especially was unceasingly besieged, and turned over by a mul- 
titude of the curious, with the best success, and with respect to the fruits 
pretty significantly. First of all, it drew to me a certain number of new 
photographs, of which I hasten to send you some. Among the number of 
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those I obtained, there were two veritable bijowx—these are photographs of 
the Samoiedes, taken at St. Petersburg. Subsequently, I received, on all 
hands, a number of promises to contribute to my collection by sending me 
photographs from the different provinces of Poland. But that which is of 
the most importance is that my album has happily excited the noble ambi- 
tion of one of our best photograpers at Cracow, Mr. Valerica Rzewuski, who, 
having received my information and my advice on the subject, has declared 
to me his intention, in the firmest manner, to occupy himself sincerely with 
the ethnographic photography of our country. 

** Behold, then, with these materials, modest as they are, thanks to our 
Exposition solely, I flatter myself to have obtained two good results. First, 
to have made a little propaganda in favour of anthropology, by popularising 
it in a manner the easiest in the world ; and, secondly, in having enlisted in 
our cause a photographer the most expert in our country, who will not fail 
to be followed by others.” 





On THE MacanA OF THE ABORIGINES OF CENTRAL AMERICA.—One of 
the most common agricultural implements used by the Central American 
Indians, for the same purposes as the spade, is termed by them macana. It 
exactly resembles in appearance the palstave of the English antiquaries ; 
but, unlike it, is affixed to the handle in a longitudinal manner, so that the 
axis of the long straight handle runs through the axis of the palstave at the 
point of insertion. It agrees with the English palstave precisely in the 
shape and proportions ; but, unlike it, is nob used as a weapon of war, but 
is held by the handle upright, and dibbled with like the gardener’s spud. It 
is the only agricultural implement in general use amongst the Indians, who 
use it as a substitute both for the plough and for the spade. I was much 
struck, firstly, with the fact, that an implement so closely resembling an 
implement of war should be used for agricultural purposes ; and, secondly, 
with the peculiarity of the name, which I had always associated with that 
of an implement of war. The Spanish definition of macana was certainly 
very different, as the Academy Dictionary (vol. iv, p. 443) has “ Arma hecha 
de madera fuerte, del tamafio y figira de un alfange 4 que solian afiadir un 
casco de pedernol, de la qual usaban los Indios antes que conociessen, ni 
tuviessen hierro.” The equivalent ensis Indicus ligneus is given. Herrera 
(Hist. Ind., decad. 4, lib. i, cap. ii) has “ Era esta gente belicosa; peleabru 
con tiraderas y macanas.” Argens (Annal., lib. i, cap. 69) says “ Entregome 
una macana, rodela arco, y flechos ; y aurique inexperto en tales armos entré 
en la batalla.” Zedler (Universal Lewikon, vol. xix, p. 26) says “ Macan, ein 
hartes holz, woraus die Indianer ihre pfeile verfertigen.” It is, of course, 
scarcely necessary to remind the readers of the Anthropological Review that 
paxava, according to Dunbar, is an instrument or engine of war, from the 
obvious derivation of waxn; and it was perhaps this which led the compiler 
of the Academy Dictionary to compare the object with an alfange, or cutlass, 
and to give the equivalent ensis. The word in Greek, however, has the ac- 
cent on the last syllable; whereas, in Spanish, it is on the penultimate, a 
pronunciation which would rather infer its Spanish than its Indian origin. 
The word yaxard is not found in most Greek Lexicons. Dunbar inserts it, 
it is true; but, if it is Greek at all, I think that it must be merely Byzan- 
tine Greek, derived per reversio from the Latin machina, which was un- 
doubtedly originally, in the first place, derived from punxavyn. It has un- 
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doubtedly not been an Arabic word. My friend, Dr. Charnock, suggests 
that it takes its name from the wood from which it is made, the Machanea 
guianensis—the Macanea of Juss. Gen., p. 256.” I cannot for a moment 
accept this theory, as it seems far more probable that the word should have 
been derived from the service (as e.g., “lance-wood’’) than that the tree 
should have given the name; and, in fact, it appears not to be made of wood 
at all in some districts (as e.g., Nicaragua), but of iron, so I must reject the 
botanical theory. In Martens’s Glossarios de diversas lingoas e dialectos, que 
fallao os indios no imperio do Bruzil, 8vo., Erlangen, 1863, I cannot find any 
reference to the word macan or macana, and have great doubt whether it is 
a word from Guiana or Brazil. If some of the readers of the Anthropological 
Review can give a rational derivation of the word macana, I shall feel much 
obliged. I am myself unable to offer any theory which may be considered 
even probable ; and I, therefore, must leave the matter in the hands of the 
philologists. 

I may add another interesting circumstance, although it has no direct 
bearing upon the present subject. Yet, as it affords another instance of an 
implement, perhaps originally destined for war, being used for domestic pur- 
poses, I may perhaps recount it here. I was at a little house, called San 
Nicolas, in the Chontales Hills (the owner of which Sefiorita Justa Aragon, 
was perhaps the only pretty ‘‘ mixed breed” girl I ever saw), and observed a 
celt, formed of green diorite, being used to crush maize on the rough quart- 
zose sandstone, piedra, which served as a mill. The ordinary hand-stone 
used in the quern in Central America is composed of the same material as 
the lower stone. The form of the celt was long, and the traces of the ori- 
ginal sharp edge at the end were distinctly visible. I never had seen a 
similar case, and offered the young lady a handsome price for it. But she 
replied that it had come down from Heaven in a thunderstorm, and had been 
a heirloom amongst her Indian ancestors for many years. It furthermore 
ensured the retention of perpetual virtue to the maiden who should grind 
maize with it. Under the circumstances, I was compelled to abandon the 
negotiation, I have not seen any stone of the same mineralogical consist- 
ence in any part of Nicaragua. C. CarTER Buake. 





YORKSHIRE TuMULT: GRAND DIscovEeRI£S NEAR BRIDLINGTON.—The Rev. 
Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and several other gentlemen, have spent a 
fortnight in the examination of two very large round tumuli on the Rud- 
stone estate of Sir Henry Boynton, which have yielded results of a surpris- 
ing nature, and of surpassing archeological interest. Rudstone is the place 
where the only known megalithic monument in the East Riding is—the 
famous example of the Celtic “meenhir” (long stone), in the churchyard. 
From this unique relic the Saxons are supposed to have named the village 
(Rude Steen—Redstone). The barrows are in the immediate neighbour. 
hood, and form a portion of a group of seven, in which others, when retfoved 
many years ago, many remains of burials and burial accompaniments were 
found. ‘The barrows just opened were full of secondary burials, both burnt 
and unburnt, but in both cases the primary interments in the mounds had 
been destroyed by the insertion of the remarkable burials in deep graves, 
dug into the chalk rock, which formed the chief interest of the present open- 
ings. In the centre of both barrows cylindrical-shaped graves had been dug, 
destroying whatever else had been previously interred. In one tumulus an 
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opening of very large size, going 11ft, into the rock, had been made, and in 
it a double cist was formed of enormous stones of oolitic sandstone from 
Filey Brigg, 12 miles distant. Many of the stones forming this wonderful 
monument were of immense size, some weighing a ton or more, and marking 
the burials as of first importance. With the bodies, both burnt and unburnt; 
were found very grand specimens of pottery and stone implements, so re- 
markable that Canon Greenwell departed from his usual custom and per- 
mitted photographs to be made. The find of bodies, implements, weapons, 
ornaments, pottery, etc., is rich in the extreme. The first barrow was 66ft. 
in diameter, and yet 5ft. high, though greatly ploughed down, and formed of 
earth and chalk. Ata point 4ft. S.W. of the centre, and at 4ft above the 
natural surface, was the body of a woman, on the left side, contracted, the 
head to the N.W., left hand on the hip, right hand up to the face. Before 
the face was an urn of the “food vessel” type, completely covered on the 
exterior with zigzag markings by a pointed instrument. Lying before the 
chest was a small bronze awl or bodkin. At 6ft. N.E. of the centre were part 
of the skull and other bones of a man, destroyed by the plough. At and 
about the centre the mound was entirely made of earth in distinct conical 
layers. The section showed that through these, long after the mound had 
been built, a cylindrical excavation, equal in diameter to the immense grave 
in the solid chalk below, had been cut, and the excavation had been filled in 
with chalk and earth mixed, showing every line as distinct as possible, and 
allowing measurements of the greatest nicety. In the “ filling in,” at a 
point 3 ft. above the line of the natural surface, was a layer or cap of burnt 
earth and charcoal, five inches in thickness. Six inches below, and at the 
east side of the circle, was the body of a very young child, on the left side, 
contracted, the head E. by S.; and six inches below it was the body of a 
woman, on left side, contracted, the head E.N.E., the right hand across the 
chest just under the chin, left hand on knees. Before the chest was a flint 
knife, which had been newly made for the interment, and below the knife was 
a bronze drill, having a square centre, and both ends pointed. Behind the 
pelvis was a bronze awl and a flint flake, and close by a beautiful “ drinking 
cup” of very unusual pattern, the outline presenting a waved contour, being 
alternating sinuses and prominences encircling the vessel. The cup was Sin. 
high, and a charming novelty. The burial of this woman had disturbed that 
of a man, whose head was to the S.E., and portions of the other bones were 
undisturbed. This burial had been contracted, and on the left side, and pos- 
sibly the bronze awl might have belonged toit. Still descending, and at the 
line of the natural surface, was the body of a young woman, under 20 years, 
contracted on the left side, head to the E., and both hends in front of chest. 
Behind the skull was another drinking cup, 6}in. high, ornamented over the 
whole surface with horizontal, vertical, zigzag, and chevron lines, made by a 
peculiar implement of bone or wood, toothed, and the apices of the teeth 
squared off, thus making angular grooves in the clay. All the different 
patttns of ornamentation were by the same implement, and altogether 
unusual. The body was laid on a bed of charcoal, and under the feet was 
a flint knife. Conterminous with the upper cutting and its varied burials 
was the grave in the rock, which proved to be filled in carefully with mould 
only. The grave proved to be over 9ft. in diameter and 103}ft. deep. From 
this point the measurement is from the line of the natural ground, and at 4ft. 
deep wore two large flags of oolitic sandstone, seaworn, standing on edge 
nearly against the south side. Lying horizontally beside them were two 
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large stones, 4ft. 8in. by 2ft., and 3ft. 6in, by 3ft. 10in., and on the top of 
these, hanging slightly over, was another, 2ft. by 1ft. 1@in. On removing 
these it was found they lay on a fourth of equally large size, but all in the 
mould, and forming no part of the splendid cysts below. They seemed to 
have been spare blocks thrown heedlessly into the grave. Two feet below 
all this the top of a magnificent double cist was touched, the cist resting on 
the floor of chalk at the bottom of the immense grave. The cists formed but 
one structure, and had been erected, as was shown by the slabs overlapping, 
at the same time. They were N.N.W. by 8.S.E. Cist No.1 to the north 
was built of four large slabs on edge, with a cover weighing more than a ton, 
and flagged at the bottom with two lesser blocks. The inner dimensions of 
this grave were—length, 2ft. 10in.; width, 2ft.; depth, 1ft. 8in. In it, with 
the head to the south end, was the contracted body of a man of large size 
and of mature years, at whose feet was the body of an infant, and before the 
legs another infant still younger. In the S.E. corner was a beautiful drink- 
ing cup, quite perfect, 7in. high, covered externally with peculiar markings 
similar to that previously described. Before the face was an oblong piece of 
ironstone, calcined, but not a worked implement. Pieces, as if chipped off, 
were found at both ends of the cists and between the cists. There was a 
space of 10in. between the slabs dividing cist No. 1 from cist No. 2, the side 
stones overlapping; No. 2 cist internally was 3ft. 8in. by 2ft. 7in., and 1ft. 
10in. deep. It was formed of two large side stones and overlapping end 
stones, a huge cover, and one flag at the bottom. In the centre was an oval 
heap of burnt bones, 19in. by 12in. In the corresponding corner to cist No. 
1 was another and still more perfect and beautiful drinking cup, 93in. high. 
This is a glorious specimen, covered with more varied patterns, formed in the 
same way as previously described, and showing all to be of a closely allied 
date. Both cups contained at the bottom some dark-coloured matter, re- 
mains of the burial contents, doubtless, the nature of which it remains for 
analysis to settle. Upon the lid of No. 2 cist, at the 8. end, were two water- 
rolled whinstone pebbles, of kidney shape, having a “ waist,” which had been 
in both implements rendered smaller by careful chipping, thus forming 
hammers. The sharp edges of the chipping on the waists had been carefully 
rubbed down, so as not to cut the withe by which the hammers had been held, 
The ends of the hammers showed slight signs of having been used. One 
hammer weighed 7lb. 140z., the other 5lb. G6oz. What was their use? Did 
they fashion the flagstones forming the cist? All the slabs and covers of 
these remarkable cists were undoubtedly from Filey Brigg, the sea-pitted 
surfaces being identical with the rocks of that part of the coast. There is 
another question. How did these primitive people transport the enormous 
blocks over such a country as the wolds for at least 12 miles? Just west of 
cist No. 2 were some bones of a full-grown person and a child—disturbed 
bodies. Between the side of cist No. 1 and the side of grave, on the east, was 
a second burnt body, and on the top of the bones was a similar hammer stone, 
of reniform shape, presenting more sign of use, but not “ waisted ” artificially. 
One foot to the S.S.E. of the burnt bones was another beautiful drinking cup, 
7in. high, and ornamented similarly to the others before described. The 
finding of drinking cups with burnt interments is exceedingly rare. They 
are almost invariably accompaniments of inhumation. Bateman, it may be 
mentioned, assigned to the drinking cup a period anterior to the time of 
metal. This Canon Greenwell disproves now, having two instances of drinking 
cups associated with articles of bronze. Throughout the cutting above the 
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grave, and also in the grave itself, were found remains of disturbed bodies, 
several fragments of drinking cups, anda bone pin. ‘These were, doubtless, 
associated with some of the bodies disturbed in making the secondary circular 
cutting, for which purpose an earlier tumulus had clearly been made use. In 
the materials of the barrow, thrown in promiscuously, were numerous animal 
bones, great quantities of flint chippings, five round “ scrapers,” and three 
saws of flint, the latter having teeth polished by use, a fine stone *‘ pounder,”’ 
used over the whole surface, as shown by the numerous facets, and potsherds 
of the usual British pottery. With all the bodies there was charcoal in 
greater or lesser quantity. The great central grave in the rock had the sides 
plastered with clay and rubbed smooth, and the part in the forced earth of 
the tumulus was also smoothed, but was not plastered with clay. 

The second tumulus was 78ft.in diameter and 6ft. high, formed of chalk 
and earth, in layers. This mound had a trench round it (within the cireum- 
ference) 4ft. wide at top, tapering to 2ft. at bottom, and 3ft. 6in. deep, in solid 
chalk. The inner diameter was 40ft. On the encircling line of the trench, 
at intervals of 12ft. to 16ft., occurred divisions of unexcavated chalk, not 
coming to the top, forming, in fact, a series of troughs round the barrow. 
Upon the natural surface of the ground was a stratum of hard tempered, 
cement-like soil, eight inches thick, so hard as almost to resist the pick. At 
11ft. S.E. of the centre, and a foot above the natural surface, was the body of 
a woman, contracted on the right side, and head to N.E. by E., left arm to 
knees, right hand to the face. Behind the head was a bone pin. At 6{t. 
8.S.E. of the centre, and 16in. above natural surface, was the body of a man, 
on the left side, head to E.S.E. The body was in a circular hollow, cut 
through a layer of chalk, and resting on the tempered floor. At 30ft. E.S.E. 
of the centre was a body, on the right side, head to 8.8.W. Being near the 
surface, this burial was destroyed greatly by driving sheep net stakes. At 
16ft. S E. and E., in a hollow 3ft. diameter and 4in. into natural ground, 
lined with wood slightly charred, was a very young child, head to S., on right 
side. Before the face was a nearly globular urn, 4in. high, ornamented by 
punctured impressions over the whole surface. At 7ft. S.E. by E., and 20in. 
above the natural surface, was the body of a young person, on the right side, 
head to S. by W., hands up to the face. At 4ft. south of the centre was a 
body, on the left side, with head to S.E. by S., lying on the natural surface, 
the right hand on the knees, the left up to the face. One foot above this 
body was another of a young person, lying on the left side, with head to W. 
On the E. side, and just within the circumference of a central circular grave 
(presently to be mentioned), and 6in. above the natural surface, was the body 
of a man, on the right side, head to W., right hand under the head, left up 
to the breast. There was a plank of willow on each side of the body, the 
planks being 3ft. 6in. long, and Ift. Gin. apart. It was not a coffin, but 
merely a wooden protection on each side. In front of the head was a food 
vessel urn, with four unpierced ears, covered with impressions of the end of 
some implement. Close by the urn and skull was a most beautifully perfect 
and large barbed arrow point of flint, fresh as the day when made. The 
point was away from the head, and it is probable the shaft (decayed) was held 
in the right hand when interred. With the arrow was part of an ammonite, 
a sort of charm. The burial was that of a round-head (the brachy-cephali), 
with the lowest development of forehead, and the most debased skull con- 
ceivable for that of a human being. As with the first-described barrow, so 
in this, the original mound had been cut through to form the central grave 
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below, and, in filling in, bones of more than one body and portions of ribbed- 
pattern drinking cups were mingled with the earth, having been destroyed. 
At 1ft. 4in. E. of the grave, on the natural surface, was a body, on the right 
side, head to N.N.W., hands together in front of knees. At the centre was 
the grave in the chalk, 6}ft. E. and W., and 53ft. N. and S., and 5ft. deep. 
Three feet six inches deep in the grave was a burnt body, and below it, on 
the bottom, a man on the left side, head 8.E., left hand on the hip, right 
hand to the face. The burial was in a dished cavity, of which the chalk 
formed the bottom, and the sides were built of burnt earth and charcoal. 
Behind the hip, and just out of the “dish,” was a very thin flint scraper. In 
the grave, and through nearly the whole mound, were remains of disturbed 
bodies, showing the tumulus to have been used again and again. Mixed 
with the material forming the hill were some animal bones, all broken for 
marrow, a very large quantity of chips, cores, etc., of flint, ten round flint 
scrapers (one most beautiful in work, and another smoothed by long use), four 
saws, two drills (one curved), three knives, and a chipped knife, or spear point, 
all of flint; three stone pounders, one small pierced hammer stone (used), 
and a beautiful jet armlet, 2}in. diameter. The skulls from the several finds, 
with the exception of two, which are decidedly brachy-cephalic, are all of a 
type partaking of the characteristic features of both races of Britons. 

Excellent photographs have been obtained by Mr. Shores, of Bridlington. 
The proceedings aroused great interest in the district, and among the many 
visitors were Sir H. Boynton, Major and Mrs. Mussenden; Mr. R. Wyse, and 
Mr. H. S. Harland, Malton; Captain Barnes, Captain Beauvais, the Rev. 
Mr. Oxley, the Rev. P. and Mrs. Royston, Mr. Cape, and Mr. Tindall, Brid- 
lington; Mr. Lovell, Weaverthorpe; Mr. Payne, Nottingham; Mr. Walmsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowish, Mr. Harding, and Mr. Harding, jun.; Mrs. and the 
Misses Hordern, Burton Agnes: Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Milner, Kelham; Mr. 
Dagget, Mr. Powitt, and many others. 





Tue Iron Acre 1n Eoypr.—The researches of the German Egyptologist, 
Lauth, have established that the iron age in Egypt belongs to a much more 
remote period than was hitherto supposed, on the faith of the Greek his- 
torian, Agatharchides. The word ba—the Egyptian name of iron—has been 
met with in documents dating about four thousand years before our era. 
Some mention it with the qualification, ne peu, i.e., celestial. These are, no 
doubt, the aerolites, whose frequent incandescent condition may have sug- 
gested to the ancients the idea of smelting minerals. Moreover, the aspect 
of the well wrought stones of the Pyramids should have led to the presump- 
tion that the Egyptians knew the use of iron. In Greece and Italy, the use 
of this metal only commenced about the seventeenth century B.c.; in Gaul, 
in the eighth century; and in the Scandinavian North only at the com- 
mencement of our era.—Cosmos, Aug. 1, 1868. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE BEeRBERS.—Chr. Faidherbe reports on explorations 
of a necropolis of three thousand megalithic graves, near Roknia, in the 
province of Constantine (in the western slope of the Djebel Debagh, not far 
from the road to Jemmapes). The skulls fully proved that the Lybians, or 
Berbers, formed the original population of the atlas, and that they are allied 
neither to the Egyptians (as asserted by Pruner Bey), nor with other African 
races, nor with the Semitics, but with the oldest inhabitants of Western 
Europe.—Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1869. 
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Dr. Ecxer contributes an interesting article to the last number of the 
German Archiv fiir Anthropologie, on the Devolopment of the Convolutions 
of the Hemispheres.* Subjoined are some of the chief conclusions he ar- 
rived at on this subject. 1. Putting aside the fossa Sylvii and the fissura 
Hippocampi, which latter must not be placed in a category with the other 
fissures, it may be stated that the formation of the permanent fissures com- 
mences, as a rule, in the fifth month. Still there seems to be some consi- 
derable variation as to the time of their appearance. 2. The formation of 
the permanent fissures is preceded by that of the temporary fissures, which 
takes place in the third and fourth months. 3. The primary, deep, perma- 
nent fissures divide the surface of the hemispheres into a number of re- 
gions, which only, at a later period, by the appearance of secondary, less 
deep fissures, divide into gyri. 4. The first disposition of the fissures—rela- 
tive to the later fissures and gyri—seems generally to be much more sym- 
metrical. Asymmetry increases only with the appearance of the accessory 
fissures and the gyri. The greater symmetry of the fissures and gyri may, 
therefore, be considered as the expression of an arrest of development, as is 
found in the brain of an idiot. (Gratiolet, Mem., etc.) That the fissures 
and gyri are, as Gratiolet asserts, sooner developed in the left hemisphere 
than on the right is by no means proved. 5. Between brains of different 
foetuses of the same age, even in twins, subsist great differences as regards 
the disposition of the first fissures, both as regards time and form. Conse- 
quently, a greater number of observations are requisite to separate what is 
relatively immutable in the species, and what is oscillating in the individual 
formation. 





Tur Stone Acre In Eaypr.—A letter has been addressed by Messrs. 
Hamy and Lenormant to the Académie des Sciences, to prove that Egypt 
has had its stone age as well as Europe. ‘Their letter is dated from Luxor, 
and they write to the Secretary of the Academy :—‘‘ We beg you to com- 
municate to the members a discovery we have just made, in the course of a 
journey to Upper Egypt, undertaken under the auspices of the Khedive, 
which will not be devoid of interest to that learned body. The existence of 
an age of stone in Egypt has often been the subject of a controversy. The 
facts we are about to relate will, we think, give some information that will 
exercise an influence on the opinions entertained hitherto on that question. 
On the elevated plateau which divides the celebrated valley Biban-el- 
Molouk from the escarpments which overlook the Pharaonic edifices of Deir- 
el-Bahari, we have ascertained the presence of an enormous quantity of 
wrought flints, lying on the surface of the ground to the extent of upwards 
of a hundred square yards. These wrought flints, which are of the well 
known type designated arrow-heads, lance-heads, lanceolated axes, knives, 
serapers, etc., evidently constitute the remains of an ancient manufactory, 
according to all probability pre-historic, and exactly resembling those known 
in France under the denomination of “factory of the neolithic period.” 
MM. Ballard, Quatrefages, Wurtz, Jamin, Broca, Berthelot, with whom we 
had the good fortune to be travelling, were witnesses of the discovery, and 
authorise us to declare that they verify the origin of the specimens collected 
by us, and their similitude to those found in Europe. The best of them we 
propose to deposit in the Museum of St. Germain, where they can be in- 
spected by connoisseurs in antiquarian subjects.”—Times, Dec. 17, 1869. 

* Zur Entwickelungs geschichte der Furchen in windungen der Grosshirn 
hemisphaeren. Von A. Ecker. Archiv. 1869. 
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PreuHIsTtoric Man.—A somewhat remarkable discovery of human and 
animal remains has been communicated by Professor Capellini, of Bologna, 
to the Gazetta dell’ Emilia. The Professor, on his return from Denmark, 
whither he had gone to be present at the International Pre-historic Con- 
gress, was rendered so zealous by what he had heard there, that he was in- 
duced to make many excursions in the neighbourhood of Spezzia. In the 
course of these excursions he visited many caverns, and in one of these he 
was successful in discovering traces of pre-historic man. This was in a 
grotto in the island of Palmeria, the access to which was difficult and dan- 
gerous. Here he caused excavations to be made; and the result was the 
discovery of numerous flint and stone implements, the workmanship of 
which showed they belonged to the earliest period of the stone age. Be- 
sides these wrought implements and various other objects brought into the 
cavern by its human occupants, he found a considerable quantity of bones 
of animals mingled with bones of human beings. The condition of these 
latter bones, he says, “‘ would justify the inference that the grotto had been 
inhabited by anthropophagi, and that the Italians of that epoch were can- 
nibals, like their contemporaries in Belgium, France, and Denmark. Among 
the human bones, I found those of women, and part of the jawbone of a 
child some seven or eight years of age. Some of these bones were entire ; 
others were partially calcined. In the centre of the cave, it was possible to 
discern traces of a fire-place. Whoever has busied himself in prehistoric 
researches, whoever has read Spring’s excellent work on the Chauvaux 
cavern in Belgium, and the writings of other authors on the subject of the 
caverns in France, will not hesitate to admit that the discoveries in the 
island of Palmeria prove that the Italians were, as I have said, man-eaters. 
For the present, it will be sufficient for me to direct the attention of natu- 
ralists to the subject. The Cyclopeans spoken of in the fable were probably 
these cannibals.” 


Tue scientific world (says the Berliner Post, January 1869) has been glad- 
dened by the unexpected return of Gustav Vallis, the naturalist, from South 
America, where, during the last fourteen years, he quite alone explored the 
almost unknown regions of the sources of the Marajion. An affection of the 
eyes, for which Mr. Wallis is now under the care of the celebrated oculist, 
Graefe, prevents, for the present, the publication of his papers. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from delivering an address before the Geographical 
Association, in which he gave the outlines of his explorations, during which 
he observed, in districts never before trodden by a European foot, from 
seventy to eighty Indian tribes, the whole number of which he computes to 
approach five hundred. He expressed, touching these children of Nature, 
a much more favourable opinion than has been derived from legendary or 
even mendacious reports. Some of the tribes were in a condition of sur- 
prising culture, honest and hospitable, given to agriculture and industry, 
such as was not known of the Indians of present America. Amongst some 
few tribes, however, Wallis met with cases of anthropophagy, which has 
hitherto not generally been ascribed to Indians. The publication of the 
papers promise, apart from the interesting anthropological and ethnogra- 
phical facts, to rectify our knowledge of the sources of the Amazon river, its 
fauna and flora. 
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Curious Discovery at Tensy.—The Rev. G. N. Smith, rector of Gum- 
freston, near Tenby, in writing to a local paper, states :—“‘ No longer back 
than the last low tides, the head and horns of the great extinct ox, or bos 
primigenius, have been dug out of the sand and mud, in which the roots of 
the old forest are so frequent and visible, and which forms a part, in a large 
sense of the word, of the Cantrav y Gwaelod, of Lowland Hundred, once 
attached to the shores, opposite Amroth Castle, about five miles from Tenby. 
A stag’s horn was also found. Remains of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the bear, the tiger, the hywna, and the stag, have been found in our coves 
in the mountain limestone at different periods, and all that we want is the 
next link that shall connect this bos with the cave remains. Could but one 
tooth or bone of either of the wild beasts named above, which are not indi- 
genous, be picked up where the horns of the extinct ox were found, and in 
the same circumstances, the evidence of contemporaneousness would be very 
strong indeed.” —Standard. 





In the forest between Beschine and Moench-Motschelnitz (Silesia), after 
blasting an erratic block of enormous size, there was found beneath it, at a 
depth of six feet, a stone hammer of serpentine, of beautiful workmanship. 
—Anzeiger fiir Kunde der Deut. Vorz., No. 7, 1868. 





Liscu found the remains of a foundry of the Bronze Period in the peat- 
moss of Holzendorff ; namely, a perfect mould for bronze missiles.—Ibid. 





Pitz works were discovered in the Streitzig lake, near Neustettin, and 
near Sonnenberg (Ore Mountains). Four human skulls were also found in 
the latter place.—-Ibid. 
















































